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No problem in the field of New Testament criticism more deeply 
involves its fundamental principles than that of the relation of Acts 
‘to the Pauline Epistles. From Marcion to Baur those who sought 
a critical check upon the overgrowths of later tradition have fixed 
upon the Pauline Epistles as the surely authenticated standard 
with reference to which post-apostolic convention, as represented 
in the double work attributed to “Luke,” must be judged. The 
“TLukan”’ writings are the only examples in the New Testament of 
professed historical inquiry. Acts is our only extant record of the 
most vital period of the church’s history. From Marcion’s time 
to our own, historical criticism has therefore tended, by a sort of 
natural gravitation, to these writings as its predestined battle- 
ground. Here, too, the harmonist, for like reasons, has intrenched 
himself, obliterating differences, twisting letters and tradition into 
forced agreement, that historical inquiry may find no loophole 
in the citadel of inherited dogma. 

Only the most recent phase of the discussion goes so far as to 
invert Baur’s principle: Paul before tradition. Of late, under the 
cry “Back to tradition,” Baur’s most famous opponent, in four 


* Harvard Theological Studies, 1, “The Composition and Date of Acts,” by Charles 
Cutler Torrey, professor of Semitic languages in Yale University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1916. 
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“Contributions to New Testament Criticism” (all four having the 
Lukan writings as their objective), calls upon us to treat the sworn 
statements of Paul in Galatians with “elasticity,”’ seeing that these 
are clearly polemic and ex parte, and in general not to rest so heavily 
on Galatians. The Lukan story furnishes, according to Harnack, 
a more reliable account of the great issue in question, the transition 
of Christianity from the particularism of the mother-faith to the 
universalism of a world-religion. True, the tradition of Lukan 
authorship is itself sorely in need of rehabilitation; but the cham- 
pion of tradition removes this difficulty by his own investigations 
as critic and philologian. On philological grounds he declares 
the Third Gospel and Acts to be the work of Luke the companion 
of Paul, and ultimately, reversing his own earlier judgment, con- 
cludes, solely on the ground of the silence of Acts 28: 30-31, that the 
entire work was completed in its present form before Paul’s death. 
We are therefore called upon to take the tradition thus critically 
vindicated as equal or even in some respects superior in authority 
to Paul. 

Now as respects the great difference. As Harnack fully admits, 
Luke holds to a double standard: Jews to continue subject to the 
law, Gentiles to be free (save for the four observances prescribed 
by “the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem”). Not only Peter, 
but Paul himself, Acts represents, set an example of obedience to 
this apostolic solution of the great problem. Paul, it declares, 
disproved by official public act the slander that he did not teach — 
“the Jews which are among the Gentiles that they must obey the 
customs and circumcise their children.”” This then, says Harnack, 
was the real fact. Paul’s “‘ Jewish limitations (!) were his ruin.’ 

We must conclude, then, that Irenaeus is right when he tells 
us (Haer. III, xiii): “The apostles who were with James allowed 
the Gentiles to act freely yielding us [Gentiles] up to [the guidance 
of] the Spirit of God. But they themselves continued in the ancient 
observances.” Irenaeus proceeds to appeal to the action of Peter 
and Barnabas in withdrawing from eating with the Gentiles at 
Antioch as commendable, because Peter and James and John, 
‘apostles whom the Lord made witnesses of every action and every 


* Acts, Excursus IV. * Date of Acts (Engl.), p. 88. 
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teaching, acted scrupulously according to the dispensation of the 
Mosaic law.” Tertullian even maintains (Adv. Marc. I, xx, and 
IV, iii) that Paul repented of having blamed the apostles and after- 
ward changed his conduct to conform to theirs. 

Harnack’s exegesis at least deserves commendation for its 
candor when it frankly abandons the harmonistic denial of the 
double standard of Acts. It deserves further credit for audacity, 
if nothing more, when it attempts a new harmonization based on 
the proposition that Paul himself did not consider the cross to 
have abolished the yoke of the law for Jews (who were subject to 
it), but only for Gentiles (who never had been). The boldness 
wherewith Harnack defines Paulinism against Baur rivals that of 
Tertullian against Marcion; for Tertullian himself has no exegesis to 
rival the translation of reptreuvopéry in Gal. 5:3 as if it were reprer- 
pnuéry from which Harnack obtains the sense: “I testify again to 
every circumcised man (including himself and Peter) that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law”! 

No wonder the revolutionary results announced by Harnack 
from his rehabilitation of the Lukan tradition make a stir among 
scholars. When the Pauline epistles are fitted to the procrustean 
bed of Acts, the cry of ‘Back to tradition’”’ has probably attained 
its ultimate triumph. It is, at all events, high time that New Testa- 
ment critics examined the grounds of these startling conclusions. 

But meantime an American philologian of note as an Old 
Testament critic, and specially qualified to speak on the phenomena 
of ‘translation Greek,” has new light to shed upon the problem. 

Readers of Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Craw- 
ford Howell Toy in 1912, will remember with great appreciation 
Professor Charles C. Torrey’s able and important paper entitled 
“The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels.” 

Here Luke 1:5—2:52 is shown to represent a Hebrew (not 
Aramaic) document translated by the evangelist himself, and 
incorporated in his narrative along with other Greek documents 
and translations from the Aramaic. Torrey’s earlier demonstra- 
tion (the term is not too strong) is now supplemented by equally 


. *Harnack, Date of Acts, p. 44 (Engl. Trans.). For the whole amazing argument 
of harmonization by discount from Paul see chap. ii, A and B. 
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. cogent proof that Acts 1:2—15:35 is a translation from the Ara- 
maic. The thesis is not new. So long ago as Kuinoel* we find 
references to Ziegler’s suggestion that the Semitic forms of the 
early chapters of Acts (some phrases are retranslated into Hebrew) 
indicate derivation from a Semitic source such as an Acts of Peter, 
or the (Greek) Preaching of Peter quoted by Clement. Torrey 
for the first time reduces these vague and oft-repeated surmises 
to definition and proof. The very fact that his evidences stop 
abruptly at 15:35, leaving the remainder of the book practically 
without a trace of “translation Greek,” lends corroboration. Were 
the phenomena due to delusion on the investigator’s part they 
would not be likely to show a sudden change at this point,? con- 
sidering that the story of chapters 13-14 is obviously continued 
in 15:36 ff. The more careful the reader’s verification of Torrey’s 
evidences of translation (presented in chapter i), the more hearty 
will probably be his consent to the verdict :3 

For the first fifteen chapters the language is distinctly translation-Greek; 
in the remaining chapters, on the contrary, the idiom is not Semitic, and there 
is no evidence that we are dealing with a version. The whole book, however, 
shows unmistakable uniformity of vocabulary and phraseology, so that it is 


obvious (to him who recognizes the Semitic source) that the author of 16-28 
was the translator of 1-15. 


The two new facts here alleged, (a) I Acts a translated docu- 
ment, (b) the author (or compiler) of II Acts himself the translator 
of I Acts, are so vital that New Testament critics may well acknowl- 
edge deep indebtedness to Torrey, irrespective of the inferences as 
to date and authorship which he proceeds to draw in chapters ii 
and iii entitled, respectively, ‘The Integrity of the Second Half 
of Acts” and ‘‘The Relation of II Acts to I Acts.” These infer- 
ences, it must be confessed, are so momentous as to cast even the 
revolutionary proclamations of Harnack into the shade. It is these 


= Comm. in Nov. Test. Vol. IV, Proleg., § 4, pp. xii-xv, 1818. 

? Harnack writes (Acts, p. xxxii): “The first part closes with 15:35”; but this 
has reference to the final redaction. Knopf (Schriften d. N.T.) more properly divides 
after 12:24. Blass also (Philol. of Gosps.) limits the Aramaic source to chapters 1-12. 

3 Allowance should be made for some degree of overstatement as to the absence 
of Semitisms from IT Acts (p. 7) and absence of revision by the Greek editor from 
I Acts, e.g., in 1:18-20. (Note rh» éricxorgp in vs. 20.) 
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inferences bearing on the “Date and Composition of Acts” which 
it is our purpose to scrutinize. 

Torrey is far from shrinking from the conclusions of Harnack as 
to the identity of the Diarist of II Acts with the Autor ad Theoph- 
ilum and a date within the lifetime of Paul. On the contrary he con- 
siders it “‘a conjecture which is more than merely plausible, that 
during the two years (Acts 24:27) of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Caesarea Luke was collecting, examining, and translating the 
materials for his Gospel.”” He therefore “ ventures the conclusion” 
that the Third Gospel (as distinct from its still earlier “materials,” 
among which was our Gospel of Mark) “was written before the 
year 61, probably in the year 60.” 

The “Aramaic Document” (practically identical with I Acts) 
may be dated, as Torrey believes, with even greater confidence. 

It is a very significant fact that its author did not know (see 15:32 f.) that 

Silas had started on a new missionary journey in company with Paul. A man 
of his interests and information could not have remained for many months 
in ignorance of this most important turn of events. We are accordingly 
enabled to date the Document with unusual precision; it must have been com- 
posed in the year 40, or early in the year 50. 
These startling conclusions are not accompanied by even Harnack’s 
very cavalier treatment of historico-critical objections. Harnack 
tabulates and rejects these. Torrey dismisses them with the ver- 
dict “I am unable to regard [them] as valid.” His references as 
to date and composition depend entirely upon the absolute “homo- 
geneity of II Acts,” which Harnack frankly admits “is certainly 
not homogeneous.’ 

The composite origin of I Acts would not perhaps be fatal to 
a dating in 49-50, though it. greatly complicates a supposition 
which (as we shall see) incurs quite enough of difficulty without the 
need of supposing a long period of literary development before the 
Pauline Epistles! With IT Acts, the issue is more critical. If this 
be not homogeneous, both as to authorship and even (substantially) 
as to date, the whole basis of the theory collapses. Unless the 
Autor ad Theophilum be the same as the Diarist, he need not have 
written earlier than ca. 100, the date which many first-class critics 


t Acts, p. 232, note. 
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regard as positively established by repeated evidences of depend- 
ence on Josephus. According to Torrey “the idea of writing this 
history [Acts] was first suggested to Luke when the Aramaic 
Document came into his hands”—a truly marvelous coincidence 
seeing that this Aramaic Document turned up in Rome within two 
or three years after the period represented by Luke’s own “‘inci- 
dental, loosely connected, and often unimportant reminiscences,’ 
and was found in its closing chapters (Acts, chaps. 12-15) to lead 
up exactly to the point where the reminiscences began." 

But what ground have we for imagining this happy and romantic 
discovery, instead of the ordinary critical view that a Greek Autor 
ad Theophilum has combined a Greek Acts of Paul with an Aramaic 
Acts of Peter, each document being more or less supplemented 
from and adapted to the other ? 

There is a kind of mental inertia which inclines us to take for 
granted the priority of documents in Semitic languages over those 
written in Greek. Especially are we disposed, like Jerome and 
many earlier Fathers, to take for granted that a gospel or kindred 
work, if written in Aramaic or Hebrew, must be older than cor- 
responding Greek writings. A late midrashic paraphrase of our 
own Greek Matthew, sprinkled freely with unmistakable additions 
from Luke, was discovered by Jerome in the library of Pamphilus 
in Caesarea. Because it was in Aramaic (which Jerome could not 
read) he immediately heralded his discovery far and near as “the 
original Matthew,” the “authentic Hebrew.” As a matter of 
fact, the earliest known Gospels are all Greek (probably because 
Palestinian Christians relied longer on oral tradition), whereas all 
the Aramaic Gospels of which we have actual record are more or 
less elaborated translations from Greek originals. 

Both Jerome’s mare’s nest, and the assumption of Papias on 
which it rests, that because Jesus and Matthew spoke “Hebrew ” 
our First Gospel must originally have been “‘written in Hebrew,” 
are pure illusion. The extant Gospels (possibly excepting Mark) 
are Greek compositions, though much of their materials has been 


*On the real care and long elaborated thought displayed in the structure of 
Luke-Acts see the judicious observations of Harnack (Acts, p. xxii—apparently for- 
gotten in Date of Acts, pp. 96-99), and below, p. 20. 
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translated. Not only so, but we have specific information from 
Epiphanius (who on such a point can be trusted) that the con- 
temporary Christians of Tiberias used besides the “Hebrew 
Matthew” Aramaic translations of the Gospel of John and of the 
Book of Acts." 

These instances should suffice to prove that the common assump- 
tion of priority of Aramaic over Greek in early Christian sources is 
quite unwarranted. So far as known documents are concerned, the 
Greek are the earlier. This applies especially to the type of docu- 
ment known.as Acts (rpétes), Preachings (xnptryyara), or Travels 
(wepwdor) of Apostles. It is a Greek type of literature. 

Why, then, should it be assumed that the Aramaic Document 
underlying I Acts is older than the Greek Document underlying 
If Acts; and why should not its author have availed himself in 
the portions relating to Paul of the contemporary record which we 
call the Diary? For parts of II Acts are admitted to date from the 
period 50-60 4.D. even by the school of hypercriticism which 
denies the authenticity of every other writing of the New Testa- 
ment. These travel-notes may even be by Luke, “the beloved 
physician” and gentile companion of Paul mentioned in Col. 4:14, 
though to this there are some serious objections. The notes, 
however, are largely expanded and overlaid, some, at least, of the 
expansions showing the same apologetic interest and purpose as 
the Apologia ad Theophilum considered as a whole. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this working over, II Acts remains, as is well known, 
incomparably nearer than I Acts to the work and ideas of Paul as 
shown by his own great letters. 

Does the Aramaic Document, then, give corresponding evidence 
of age and authenticity? Even Harnack, its chief champion, is 
obliged to admit its highly legendary and “idealized” conception of 
the history. Invariably, when apologists begin to glory in Luke 
as “a historian of the first order” whose assertions are being 
‘corroborated by archaeological evidence,” we find a wide berth 
given to I Acts (possibly excepting chapters 13-14, which have 


* Haer. XXX, 3, 13. 


* For example, its use of the Jewish festal-calendar, which Harnack himself 
calls “the chief paradox of Acts” (Acts, p. 19). 
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special affinity with II Acts), and an endeavor to cling as closely 
as possible to II Acts, more especially the Diary sections. 

Let us see, for example, what is implied in Professor Torrey’s 
supposition of the author framing his narrative in the region of 
Jerusalem (as implied by the Judean Aramaic) in 49-50 A.D. 
What knowledge does he show of local conditions and recent events ? 
We will take the tremendous occurrences of 44-49, fully and accu- 
rately reported by Josephus, by which Palestine, from having 
regained its position of a quasi-independent “allied kingdom” 
under Agrippa I (to whom the favor of Caius and Claudius had 
restored the whole kingdom of his grandfather Herod the Great), 
was suddenly plunged into the most appalling disaster, national 
enslavement, civil war, foreign invasion suppressing revolt, followed 
by the horrors of a long-remembered famine. No wonder Paul, 
writing to Thessalonica in 50, could say of his fellow-countrymen 
in Judea, “Wrath is come upon them unto the uttermost.” It is 
safe to say that an author of the type supposed, writing in Palestine 
in 49-50 A.D., had some acquaintance with the course of these 
disastrous events. Even if he were not an actual associate of 
Manahem, “foster brother of Herod the tetrarch” (Acts 13:1), 
we could hardly expect him to antedate these recent events by 
more than forty years, speaking of the revolt of Theudas as having 
occurred before that of “Judas of Galilee,” which had taken place 
“in the days of the [famous] census,” and placing a reference to it 
in the mouth of Gamaliel ca. 30 (Acts 5:35-37). 

In adopting the date 49-50 for the Aramaic Document we shall 
also be compelled to suppose that the Roman garrison, established 
after the suppression of this revolt of 45-46 in Caesarea, the capital 
of the province, had long been resident there during the reign 
of Agrippa and that its commandant had even endeared himself 
to the whole Jewish population because “‘he was a devout man, and 
one that feared God with all his house, and gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God alway” (Act 10:1ff).* It seems really 
a pity that Agrippa should not have known of the presence of this 
amiable officer when, shortly after (Acts 12: 19-23), he came down 


* Does Mercier sometimes by lapse of memory speak of von Bissing in Brussels 
during the reign of Leopold? 
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to Caesarea threatening war against ‘‘them of Tyre and Sidon.” 
Or can it be that the author of I Acts did not remember that the 
rule of the procurators with its “Italic cohort”’ stationed in Caesarea 
did not begin till after the death of Agrippa ?* 

But, however aloof from even such political events as the loss 
of his country’s independence, our Aramaic historian of the church 
in 49-50 cannot well have forgotten that the frightful famine of 
46-48 to which he expressly refers as the occasion of Antioch’s 
contribution “by the hands of Barnabas and Saul” was not before 
the persecution and death of Agrippa (11:27-30), but at least a 
year or two afterit. In view of these three egregious anachronisms, 
which are mere examples from a whole series of corroborative 
evidences, a date earlier than the death of Paul for the Aramaic 
Document becomes incredible. A date in the later years of Domi- 
tian, when expressions such as “suffering for the Name” (Acts 
5:41) had begun to obtain currency, and when theories of apos- 
tolicity such as those of 1:8, and of the gift of “tongues” like that 
of Acts 2:1-12, had had time to supersede the realities reflected in 
the Pauline Epistles, would be more reasonable. Instead of such 
extraordinarily precarious arguments as that concerning the knowl- 
edge implied in Acts 15:32 of the movements of Silas, throwing 
back the composition, not only. of the Aramaic Document, but of 
the Synoptic tradition based on Mark which it presupposes 
before the Pauline Epistles, \et us ask how long a period must be 
allowed for the post-apostolic resurrection-gospel which centers on 
the empty tomb, the women’s vision, and the connected physical 
manifestations culminating in the bodily ascension, entirely to 
supersede the non-physical resurrection-gospel of I Cor. 15:1—11. 
This gospel, as Paul there explicitly affirms, was not only his but 
that of ali the apostolic witnesses. When we have allowed time 
for the Markan sepulcher-tradition and its still later developments 
in Matthew and Luke to supersede the apostolic so entirely as 


t The original Aramaic author of I Acts is not really to blame for this bad “break.” 
In his composition 9:32—11:18 was subsequent to 12:1—23, so that Peter (domiciled 
in Jerusalem in 12:1-17) is “visiting all parts” of the plain of Sharon from Jaffa as 
headquarters in 9:32—11:18. The transposition is due to the compiler for reasons 
connected with his theory of the evangelizing of the Gentiles from Antioch after the 
persecution of Herod. 
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to leave it almost without a trace, we have taken one step toward 
measuring the interval between the authentic Pauline Epistles 
and the later tradition with its overgrowth of legend.” 

A single pervasive hand is responsible for the final form of the 
entire Apologia ad Theophilum. This is required not only by the 
phenomena of vocabulary and style, but quite as convincingly 
by the consistent, logical outline and structure of the whole. 
This post-apostolic, gentile, Greek writer is the author of Luke 1: 1— 
4, the translator of Luke 1:5—2:52 and possibly some further 
relatively late fragments from the Hebrew, the transcriber of 
practically the entire Greek Gospel of Mark, the translator from 
the Aramaic of considerable portions of the Gospel and nearly the 
whole of I Acts, and the revising editor of the appended Greek 
document solely concerned with the missionary fortunes of Paul? which 
has been designated IT Acts. 

Let us see how this conception can be maintained. Professor 
Torrey justly argues for diversity of origin between I Acts and 
II Acts, from the Scripture quotations employed. Thus I Acts 
contains nearly one hundred quotations from the Old Testament, 
most of them showing more or less assimilation by the translator 
to the LXX text. II Acts contains only four, of which only one 
(Acts 28:26-27) is of any considerable extent. To whom then 
shall we attribute this one very long and exceptional quotation of 
Il Acts? Manifestly to the final redactor, since it forms the Q.E.D. 
of the entire work. It is the classic passage first faintly suggested 
in Paul’s anti-Jewish polemic in Rom. 11:8 to prove that the 
hardening of Israel was the preordained divine plan to bring about 
the proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles, and thereafter 
adopted by all our evangelists. Now the Autor ad Theophilum 
being admittedly a Gentile and (as now appears) no Apollos in the 
polemic use of Scripture, where does he obtain this long and 

The relatively late appearance of the sepulcher-story of Mark 16:1-8 is indi- 
cated by its closing words, which forestall the objection: Why do we now for the first 
time hear this ?—* And they said nothing to any man; for they were afraid.” 

2 Harnack (Acts, pp. xxxiv f.) asks why “Luke” should so restrict himself to the 
career of Paul. The real answer is far simpler than that he proposes. The real answer 


is that the Autor ad Theophilum is not Luke, but a writer so much later as to know 
little beyond the contents of his two main sources. 
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felicitous quotation? Manifestly again from Mark 4:12; for in 
his parallel (Luke 8: 10) he omits the quotation,’ though the phrase- 
ology he retains is tinctured by it. It is then the same writer who 
makes Mark the basis of his Gospel who also rounds off with this 
proof-text the moral of his whole Apologia. In other words, the 
homogeneity of Acts 28: 17-28 extends backward over the whole of 
Luke-Acts. 

The same thing is proved in the reverse direction by a com- 
parison of the so-called Programmatic Discourse of Luke 4:16—30 
with the endless repetition in Acts of substantially the same theme: 
Violent rejection by the Jews of the gracious offer of the gospel 
followed by its messengers turning to the Gentiles. Were further 
evidence required, it could be drawn from such phenomena as the 
notable discovery of Turner? that Acts is divided by a fivefold 
colophon in 6:7, 9:31, and 12:24; 16:5 and 19:20 into two 
principal divisions of three parts each. A comparatively brief 
scrutiny of the specific object and logical structure of Luke-Acts 
would easily show that its author had in mind from the beginning 
what he has carried out to the end, and that he availed himself 
(as his preface intimates) of “many” narratives, including not only 
Greek documents such as Mark and the Diary, but other “narra- 
tives’’ (Suyfoas) both Hebrew and Aramaic, as Torrey has now 
proved. Why then should it be assumed as “altogether reason- 
able” that “the idea of writing this history was first suggested to 
Luke when the Aramaic Document came into his hands”? We 
are far from denying Torrey’s argument that if the plan of writing 
II Acts alone (to say nothing of Luke-Acts as a whole) had been 
in the mind of the Diarist when he made up his notes, they would 
not have had their “loosely connected, unimportant, incidental” 
character. But the disparity is far better explained if the Diarist 
never did compose either II Acts or I Acts, but merely left his 
notes to be worked up by others. We may easily conceive the 
early development on this basis of a Greek rpdfes, repuddor, or 
xhpvyua Iatdov of the type made familiar to us by Norden in his 

* Cf. the similar omission of-the accusation brought against Jesus in Mark 14:58 
for insertion in Acts 6: 13-14. 

* Hastings’ B.D., s.v. “Chronology.” 
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comparison of II Acts with the well-known Life of Apollonius 
by Philostratus, and its partial employment in the Aramaic Docu- 
ment, which so largely parallels the story of Paul, taking Peter as 
its missionary hero. The Autor ad Theophilum, translating into 
Greek the Aramaic Document, could hardly fail to supplement it 
at the close with the unused part of the Greek work, seeing that 
I Acts alone was far from doing justice to the work of Paul. Indeed 
Peter, according to I Acts, is the true Apostle to the Gentiles (15:7), 
and “Barnabas and Saul” are mere subordinates (15:23-35). 

As an alternative to Torrey’s hypothesis let us then assume the 
finding by the Autor ad Theophilum (who was really in search of such 
documents [Acts 1: 1-4]) of a Greek Acts of Paul based fundamentally 
on the Diary, and the appending of it so far as its contents had not 
been already utilized, to his translation of the larger (and to him 
more authoritative) Aramaic Document. Is there anything con- 
trary to our knowledge of the actual vicissitudes of ancient writings 
in such a theory? For answer it will be worth while to recall a 
brilliant essay in Old Testament criticism by K. Budde, who in 
his Richter und Samuel (1890) attempts to solve the problem of 
the relation of the story of the conquest of Canaan in Josh., chaps. 
13-24, to the briefer parallel appended to it in Judg. 1:1—2:5. 
The principal peculiarity of this case is that the appended narrative 
is certainly far earlier and more authentic, parts of it being already 
taken up in elaborated and amended form in Josh., chaps. 13-24. 
Whether Budde’s explanation be correct or not, it rests on a sound 
basis of observed fact in the circulation of ancient books; and that 
is the point now in question. Budde uses the Darwinian term 
“survival” to designate the phenomenon. The fact is this: A 
book when superseded by some later “revised and improved” 
edition does not immediately cease to circulate. It continues a 
dwindling and relatively discredited currency in the same region 
as its more popular (and generally expanded) rival, until at last 
forgotten. But meantime some of its neglected elements will 
often come to be valued. In that case they tend very strongly to 
become attached to the larger, more modern narrative of superior 
currency which has already absorbed the connected material. 
New Testament textual criticism furnishes more than one example 
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of this tendency. The attachment of the Pericope Adulterae after 
Luke 21:38 in the Ferrariani is almost certainly due to the occur- 
rence of the story at the corresponding point of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which in Eusebius’ time alone contained it. Now 
the two verses Luke 21:37-38 are apparently the evangelist’s 
substitute for the story. They use its phraseology* and employ its 
descriptive setting to bridge the interval between chap. 21 and 
chap. 22. Now for obvious reasons our evangelist might well 
prefer to drop the Pericope Adulterae, although his source contained 
it. But the story “survived,” as Eusebius tells us, both in Papias 
and in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. From a source of 
this type it was attached in a family of texts which explicitly draw 
upon a Semitic gospel under the title 7d "Iovdauxév, after Luke 
21: 37-38, thus duplicating the very passage which was written 
to take its place. Phenomena of this kind show that the theory 
of “survival” has perfectly reasonable application to the appending 
of the (basically) older Greek document of II Acts to the (trans- 
lated) Aramaic Document. 

So far we have merely framed a working hypothesis. Whether 
I Acts or II Acts can supply evidence in its support remains to be 
seen. Whether this hypothesis or Professor Torrey’s can better 
explain the curious fact that Acts, chaps. 13-14, contains the in- 
dispensable Vorgeschichte to 16:1 ff. is also a question for later 
determination. Up to the present no more is claimed than that 
such a relation of II Acts to the remainder of the Apologia ad 
Theophilum (not merely to I Acts) is at least as reasonable, at 
least as conformable to the known phenomena of ancient book- 
making, as the theory that “the idea of writing this history was 
first suggested to Luke when the Aramaic Document came into his 
hands.” 

The issue between the two hypotheses, as already intimated, 
will be determined primarily by the question of the homogeneity 
of I Acts and II Acts. 

Considering how vital is the question of the homogeneity of 
II Acts to our author’s whole theory of ‘Composition and Date,” 

* Note the &p@pifer of Luke 21:38 in comparison with John 8:1. 

2 For similarity of pathos, tone, style, and interest cf. Luke 7: 36-so. 
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the lightness and nonchalance of his treatment of the historico- 
critical objections dealt with (however unconvincingly) by Har- 
nack’ is truly astonishing. Chapter ii, entitled ‘The Integrity 
of the Second Half of Acts,” is restricted to the consideration of 
two critical observations, neither of which is of special moment 
to the main question. The two observations are as follows: 
(a) Wellhausen, in his Noten zur A.G., declares Acts 27:9-11 an 
interpolation by the editor. Professor Torrey pronounces this 
arbitrary. Quite justly; for it is certainly not supported by 
adequate evidence. It may or may not be “a typical specimen of 
the attempts to find interpolations in the original account.” But 
the accusation is no answer to the whole series of historico-critical 
objections which Harnack admits can be met only by reversing 
the accepted interpretation of the Pauline Epistles. (6) The rest 
of chapter ii is a// devoted to a criticism (often keen and trenchant) 
of Norden’s brilliant comparison of the Speech on Mars Hill 
(Acts 17:22-31) with parallels from Philostratus’ Life of A pollo- 
nius. Professor Torrey agrees with the rest of liberal critics and 
with Norden himself that “all the speeches and letters in I Acts 
and II Acts are presumably free compositions of the authors of the 
two documents in which they stand,” so that it is difficult to see 
what bearing Norden’s attempt to find literary parallels (or sources) 
for this particular speech has upon the question whether the Autor 
ad Theophilum is himself the original Diarist. The proof that 
Acts is not dependent on Philostratus, nor even on his Greek pre- 
decessors, is as easy as the proof that such xypiyyara are common- 
places of Hellenistic propaganda back to pre-Christian times; only 
it has nothing to do with the question in hand. 

It is indeed pleasant to find appreciation (on p. 43) of Norden’s 
convincing parallels to the retention of the first person in the ‘“‘We”’ 
sections. Professor Torrey’s own studies in Ezra~-Nehemiah, where 
fragments of a diary of Nehemiah still preserve their cherished use 
of the first person even in the framework of an elaborated history 
composed almost two centuries later, show how ill founded is the 
inference to homogeneity commonly based on this phenomenon in 
II Acts. On the other hand it is not an evidence of good judgment 

* Date of Acts, chap. ii. 
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in things pertaining to New Testament criticism to be met with a 
repetition of one of the weakest of Harnack’s arguments as if it 
were really decisive. Why should the non-mention of the death of 
Paul make it “highly probable” that the entire Apologia ad 
Theophilum was written “before Luke had received news of the 
apostle’s death”? Harnack’s own statement (Acts, p. xxii; cf. 
Date, p. 95) of the conditions of “suspense” presupposed by this 
theory as those under which the great composition was undertaken, 
carried to completion, and given out for publication, should have 
made the propounding of it impossible. The Autor ad Theophilum 
was not a war-correspondent rushing his “story’”’ through the 
press in advance of the expected crisis to effect a “scoop”’ on his 
rivals. 

Take, as against this romancing, the literary parallel cited by 
Norden. Philostratus leaves his readers in uncertainty as to the - 
fate of Apollonius on the ground that his alleged source, the diary 
of Damis, broke off before it could be known whether Apollonius 
died or was translated. Now the diary of Damis may or may not 
have been a real source for the Life of Apollonius; but the parallel 
gives all the explanation we need for similar reticence on the part 
of the Autor ad Theophilum, or his predecessor, the author of the 
conjectured Acts of Paul. As Harnack justly observes, Luke- 
Acts is not concerned with biography, even in the cases of Peter 
and Paul. It chronicles only the triumphs of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome. The silence on Paul’s fate is no exception in 
Acts. The martydom of James (61-62) is equally unmentioned. 
The career of Peter is completely dropped after Acts, chap. 15. 
But as to Paul the reader is mot really left in ignorance. His fate is 
made known, but made known with that chaste reticence which the 
Greek poets employ when they only report through others the 
tragedies enacted behind the scenes. In the great Farewell 
discourse of Acts 20:17—38 the martyr takes his leave. In Acts 
28:17-31 the tragedy itself is veiled behind the triumph of the 
cause. Probably both Philostratus and the Autor ad Theophilum 
had seen plays of Sophocles and Euripides. Dismissing, then, this 
fanciful evidence of early date, let us return to the question of 
homogeneity. 
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As evidence of the homogeneity of I Acts our author assures 
us that he has read several attempts at documentary analysis and 
been convinced by none (p. 61). Probably there is not a single 
advocate of the theory of composite origin who would not say the 
same. Each finds enough of error in the method of his fellow- 
workers to reject much of their individual results, and enough 
of truth to corroborate, strengthen, and enlarge hisown. Historical 
critics who are still engaged in the task of comparing the point of 
view of the Autor ad Theophilum with the often apparently quite 
different point of view of his sources should perhaps be grateful for 
the kind assurance that their toil is needless. They are told that 
the discrepancies of I Acts are “created by a forced exegesis’’ 
(p. 62); that “if the fact of translation is granted it is not likely 
that any convincing theory of composition fof I Acts] will ever be 
put forth.” This kind offer of the Semitists to relieve their 
historico-critical co-laborers of all further trouble will be likely, we 
fear, to provoke the reply: ‘Ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi.” 

In this sweeping disregard of historico-critical objections there 
may be greater consistency than in Harnack’s partial considera- 
tion. For the present theory makes even shorter work of Harnack’s 
evidences for A, B, and C sources in I Acts than Harnack does of 
the same kind of evidences in II Acts. The stages of Harnack’s 
retrogression are instructive. (1) Hobart convinces him that the 
language of “‘Luke”’ is “medical” (a discovery which loses some of 
its luster when Cadbury proves that the language of Lucian, who 
was not a physician, is equally “medical’”’). The Diary is therefore 
Luke’s. (2) Sir J. C. Hawkins convinces him that the language 
of Luke-Acts is uniform. Therefore Luke wrote the whole. 
(3) I Acts seems composite and late; but “Luke” is silent as to 
the death of Paul. Therefore all accepted dates must be canceled. 
Acts must go back to the early sixties carrying its three sources 
-and the still earlier Gospels still farther back. (4) The objections 
of the critics who point to the conflict of II Acts with the Pauline 
Epistles are silenced by a new interpretation of the Epistles. If 
linguistic arguments can prove so much, subsequent philologians 
may be expected to maintain, not only that “phraseology and lit- 
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erary style, as well as the close connection (of Acts 27:1—28:15) 
with what has preceded, show plainly enough that the same writer 
is composing the narrative” (p. 44 f.), but further that the homo- 
geneity of all I Acts in the Aramaic Document “is made certain 
by the uniformity in language and treatment” (p. 59). But the 
peculiarity of the whole situation is just here: The fundamental 
proposition really demonstrated in the present scholarly contribu- 
tion is the translation of certain Hebrew and Aramaic sources by 
the author (or editor) of II Acts in the earlier part of his work. 
But this very proposition deals the coup de grace to Harnack’s (and his 
successor’s) attempt to build theories of composition and date on mere 
phenomena of vocabulary and style. The “homogeneity” thus 
established can never go below the surface. 

Look for a moment at Harnack’s philological discussion of the 
Magnificat and adjoining material (Luke 1:5—2:52) in comparison 
with our present philologian’s convincing demonstration of the 
derivation of these same chapters from a special Hebrew source. 
Harnack’s entire effort is directed to proving from the identity of 
style and vocabulary with the remainder of Luke-Acts that the author 
of the whole, i.e., “Luke the Physician,” composed these chapters, 
canticles and all. Professor Torrey’s more thorough philological 
argument proves, if it proves anything at all, that just the contrary 
is true. The Autor ad Theophilum borrowed almost every word 
of Luke 1:5—2:52 ready made from a Hebrew document. The 
“homogeneity” with the remainder of the Gospel and Acts so 
laboriously established by Harnack is nothing more than the 
translator’s tincture of the source by his own distinctive style and 
vocabulary. The present contention that the author of II Acts 
is himself the translator of I Acts rests on precisely the same kind 
of evidence, and (with some limitations as regards extent) will 
probably carry conviction. It appears then that it is entirely 
possible for a skilful stylist and translator to remain extraordinarily 
faithful to his sources while at the same time setting upon them the 
stamp of his own style and language to a degree which makes all 
reasoning to deeper-going homogeneity from such data absolutely 
valueless. ‘For the Greek writer who would do this in translating 
a Semitic source might be expected to do at least as much in 
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transcribing (and editing) a source written in his own language. 
In short, as Bousset has justly remarked, “ Particularly in the most 
recent works, more especially the investigations of Harnack, this 
fact has become salient, that Luke (R) has so fully worked over his 
documentary material, even as respects linguistic form, that in 
this field almost every recognizable distinction is hopelessly 
obliterated.’”* 

Since, then, it is Professor Torrey’s own work which completes 
the twofold demonstration (a) that the Autor ad Theophilum did 
use written sources in several languages, and (5) that mere similarity 
of style and vocabulary counts for little or nothing as an evidence 
of homogeneity, it would have been well to treat less cavalierly 
those historico-critical objections to the homogeneity of II Acts 
which even Harnack does not venture wholly to disregard, but only 
dismisses because opposed to his argument from style and vocabulary.” 
It might have been well, for example, to offer some explanation of 
the extraordinary discrepancy between (a) the circumstances 
presupposed by the Diary for Paul’s coming to Rome (Acts 28: 11- 
16, 30-31), which are in complete agreement with the letter of 
Paul to the great Christian church there, announcing his coming 
some three years beforehand, and (0) the circumstances contem- 
plated in the succeeding narrative (Acts 28:17-29), which rounds 
off the entire Apologia ad Theophilum with the quotation already 
mentioned as borrowed from Mark 4:12. This closing summary, 
interjected between 28:16 and 30, conforms completely to the 
stereotyped formula of the Apologia: (a) ‘the gospel is offered to 
the Jews; (b) a few believe, the rest oppose; (c) the messengers 
turn thereupon to the Gentiles, declaring that so the Scriptures had 
predicted; (d) the Gentiles gladly receive the message. Now a 
later Autor ad Theophilum might easily thus supplement the 
Diarist’s account of Paul’s coming to Rome and his warm welcome 

t Das hat sich gerade bei den neuesten Arbeiten, vor allem den Untersuchungen 
von Harnack, herausgestellt, dass Lukas (R) sein Quellenmaterial derartig auch 
sprachlich tiberarbeitet hat dass hier fast alle erkennbaren Unterschiede unwieder- 
herstellbar verwischt sind (Bousset in ZNW, XV [1914], 142). 

2 Acts, p. 233; cf. Lukas der Arst, chap. ii, § (2), pp. 80-81, where it is also admitted 


that the inconsistencies of 16:16-40 would otherwise be most naturally explained by 
regarding vss. 24-34 “as a later insertion.” 
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by “the brethren” through a body of delegates sent all the way 
to Appii Forum. The compiler might naturally add on his own 
account the stereotyped representation which reports Paul’s 
entry precisely as if Rome were virgin soil for the missionary. 
Such a later editor would find no difficulty in describing Paul’s 
beginning at Rome by calling together “the chief of the Jews,” 
who as yet know nothing concerning the new sect “save that 
everywhere it is spoken against.” He would bring his story to an 
end with the usual moral of the division in the synagogue, Paul’s 
appeal to prophecy and successful “turning to the Gentiles.”* But 
to imagine the Diarist winding up with these glittering general- 
ities is another matter. The Diarist had just recorded Paul’s 
reception at Puteoli, Appii Forum, and at last by the great and 
long-established church in Rome. How could he depict Paul’s 
beginning there as if no such church existed? Possibly if he were 
writing after the lapse of many years; but when we are asked to 
believe that this ignoring of the Roman church was exhibited at 
Rome itself, not more than four years after the event, credulity is 
taxed beyond the breaking-point. 

Space forbids repetition here of considerations already advanced 
elsewhere to show the systematic adaptation of the sense of IT Acts 
away from what would agree with the Pauline Epistles, to conform 
it to the Petrine standard made central in the chapter on the 
Apostolic Council (chap. 15).2 The main evidence is the mis- 
interpretation of Paul’s action in 16:3 and 21:26 and the suppres- 
sion and perversion of the real object of the great delegation to 
Jerusalem. Paul briefly states what this was in Rom. 15:16, 
25-32. It can hardly be supposed that the Diarist was ignorant 
of the object for which Paul was laying down both liberty and life, 
nor why the delegation of which he himself was a member was 
carrying up the long and hardly gathered treasure of all the Pauline 
churches. Such ignorance is as improbable as prevarication on 
Paul’s part to Felix (Acts 24:17). These and other reasons set 

* Cf., for example, Acts 28: 17-31 with Acts 13:13-48 and 18:1-11. 

2 See the summary of Harnack in Date, etc., pp. 67-87. With this compare the 
discussion above, and the two articles published by the present writer in American 
Journal of Theology for July, 1907, and January, 1909, entitled respectively “‘ Acts versus 
Galatians, the Crux of Apostolic History” and ‘‘ Harnack and the Lukan Narrative.” 
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forth elsewhere make it insupposable that the present form of 
II Acts is due to the original Diarist and companion of Paul. The 
adaptations point to the later Autor ad Theophilum, whose doc- 
trinal standpoint is precisely that of the Petrine “weak brethren” 
of the Pauline Epistles, and dominates the Aramaic Document 
in spite of the evidence of the very sources which it combines. For 
the underlying lack of homogeneity in the Aramaic Document’ is 
by no means to be disregarded when we discuss questions of ‘‘Com- 
position and Date.” 

For a bare tabulation of the discrepancies noted by Wellhausen 
and others as pointing to composite origin for II Acts, and for a 
somewhat fanciful attempt at reconstruction of three sources in 
I Acts on the basis of similarly noted discrepancies and duplica- 
tions, the English reader needs no better guide than Harnack’s 
summary and reconstruction.? But the real ground for declaring 
the materials of both halves of the book to have been readjusted 
and fitted together from partly duplicate and overlapping sources 
lies deeper. The conviction is not a matter of some scores or 
hundreds of discrepant details which may be listed and tabulated. 
Still less is it a matter of mere style and vocabulary, as Harnack 
himself makes abundantly clear (Acts, p. 163). It is a question of 
the general structure of the work as compared with its constituent 
elements. As Harnack justly notes, Acts is not a loose agglutina- 
tion of anecdotes. It is not even biographic, however its two main 
elements focus respectively on the dominating figures of Peter and 
Paul. The Autor ad Theophilum may be limited by his sources 
to data having a biographic horizon, but he builds his great Apologia 
around an idea. This latter fact is a true and great appreciation of 
Harnack’s. Professor Torrey’s statement of that idea is even 
better than Harnack’s. It is “the wonderful transition from Jewish 
sect to world-religion.”? It was anything but a new idea. It had 
been the theme of Rom., chaps. 9-11. It underlies Eph. 2:1—3:12. 


* Many of the data collected by Harnack in Acts, pp. 162-202, will be found with 
others in the articles already referred to (American Journal of Theology, 1907-9) and 
in addition a special treatment of Acts, chaps. 6-8, in the Bicentennial (1901) volume 
of “Contributions to Semitic and Biblical Science” by Yale professors, s.v. “‘Stephen’s 
Speech,” by B. W. Bacon. 

2 Acts, chap. v. 3 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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The new contribution of the Autor ad Theophilum is the definition 
of its terms. It was accomplished, he maintains, on the fwo- 
standard basis. By this compromise, adopted by the Jerusalem 
Council on the proposal of James, Jews to continue subject to the 
law, Gentiles to be free save in four particulars, the threatened 
schism in the church was avoided. Not only the Aramaic Docu- 
ment, but the entire book, is in reality, as Harnack well says, “‘a 
skilful arrangement of his material by which he makes it all lead 
up, in successive steps, to the first great triumphs of the new faith 
on foreign soil, and to the true climax im chapter 15.” Chapters 
16-28 contain, as we have seen, a supplementary rebuttal of the 
representation that Paul did not teach the double standard, and a 
juster appreciation of his work in carrying the gospel to the goal 
of the west. Now the real proof that I Acts is composite is not a 
mere enumeration and tabulation of particular discrepancies, but 
the demonstration (too long for present discussion) that chapters 
6-8, with their sequel in 11: 19-26, contain a presentation of the 
same central idea which is fundamentally at variance with the 
compiler’s. The best efforts of the Autor ad Theophilum to har- 
monize and adjust remain powerless to suppress the testimony of 
this fundamentally Hellenistic account of gentile mission work 
whose beginnings center on the persons of Stephen, Philip, and the 
rest of the seven Hellenistic “evangelists.” It implies the same 
uncontrolled freedom to which Paul explicitly testifies in Gal. 
1:11—2:10. Irenaeus unconsciously witnesses to its real signifi- 
cance when he speaks of the eunuch of Acts 8:26-39 as “‘the 
herald of the gospel to Ethiopia.” In like manner the harmonizing 
transpositions, omissions, and corrections of the editor are of no 
avail against the irrepressible testimony of Acts 12:1-23; 9:32— 
11:18. Here we have another presentation of the same fun- 
damental idea, and one which is equally free with that of the 
Hellenistic source, though it substitutes Peter for the seven evan- 
gelists and the plain of Sharon and Caesarea’ for Philistia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia as the field of expanding missionary activity. This 
second source also denies the two-standard doctrine of the Autor 


t The church in Caesarea has two foundings: once by Philip, 8:40, and a second 
time by Peter, 10:1—11: 18, in consequence of slight overlapping of the two sources. 
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ad Theophilum. It seems to be the author of the Aramaic Docu- 
ment who combined these sources on the theory that the Jerusalem 
Conclave of 11:1-18 was a mere preliminary to the Apostolic 
Council of chapter 15. But the former decision is the wider and 
more comprehensive of the two. The Aramaic harmonist seeks 
to make of Peter’s vision, his association with Gentiles, his conver- 
sion and baptism of the household of. Cornelius, mere latent pre- 
cedents pigeon-holed until required by representatives of Antioch 
at the Jerusalem Council (15:7-11). But this forced harmoniza- 
tion breaks down before the intrinsic nature of the vision itself, in 
which Peter is rebuked for endeavoring to maintain his Jewish 
ceremonial purity by distinctions of meats (10:14-15) which are as 
clearly repudiated in 10:15 as merely human distinctions as by 
Paul himself in Col. 2:22 or Mark in 7:7. The subject passed 
upon by the Conclave is whether Peter is justified in “eating with 
the Gentiles” (11:3), with the result that the church agrees to 
gentile missions without regard to “the customs” (11:18). Against 
such remaining traces of the earlier and broader doctrine of the 
source the camouflage of chapter 15 with its compromising ‘‘ decrees 
of the apostles and elders” is impotent. Thus the two mutually 
independent representations of the great “transition” contained 
in chapters 6-8 and 9:32—11:18 are both irreconcilable with the 
apostolic-compromise, or two-standard, theory, which the Autor 
ad Theophilum borrows from the Aramaic Document. In append- 
ing the Greek Acts of Paul he was of course compelled to narrow 
down its representations to the same harmonizing standard his 
Aramaic predecessor had adopted. 

Our limitations forbid consideration of the further question 
whether the incorporation into I Acts (especially in 7:58; 8:1-3; 
9:1-30; 11:25-30, and chapters 13-15) of elements directly or in- 
directly connected with II Acts is due to the Autor ad Theophilum, 
or had been already accomplished by the compiler of the Aramaic 
Document. Probably some incorporations are due to each. The 
study called for would be minute, and chiefly philological. We 
must limit ourselves to a single example taken from the culminating 
chapter of the Aramaic Document. It should suffice to show that, 
however convinced we may be that chapters 13-15 come directly 
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from the Aramaic, they have nevertheless as their ultimate back- 
ground a Greek Source. 

The speech of James in 15:13-21 is the very climax of the 
Aramaic Document (as we might expect in a Judean narrative). 
But this whole speech is founded on an argument based on Amos 
g:11-12 that, after the fallen “tabernacle of David” is set up 
again and the gaps in it closed, “the residue of mankind will seek 
out the Lord.” The argument of James (and of the Aramaic 
compiler) is that for the sake of the Gentiles themselves the Jews 
which are among them must be loyal to Moses (vs. 21), because 
such was the declared purpose of God. Where, then, is this cul- 
minating proof-text found? Only in the LXX. By the minute 
change of a single yodh to daleth,* the LXX obtains from “‘to the 
end that they may possess [707] the residue of Edom” a form 
not only more acceptable to Gentiles, but one which really reflects 
that missionary spirit of which there is not the remotest suggestion 
in the Hebrew. The LXX renders: “to the end that the residue 
of mankind [vocalizing DIN as DIN] may seek out put) the 
Lord.” This proof-text, as we have seen, is to the author of 
the Aramaic Document what the proof-text of Acts 28: 25-28 is to 
the compiler of the whole work. But did the author from whom 
he borrowed it (as the Autor ad Theophilum borrows Mark 4:12) 
use the Semitic or the Greek bible ? 


t Some texts of the LXX do not attempt to render the “MIM. Others, including 
that followed in Acts, supply Td» «dpwr, 





ON ISRAEL’S ORIGINS 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
University of Chicago 

There is a peculiar fascination in the study of origins. The 
beginnings of social and religious institutions, the elements which 
have gone into the mental and physical structures of man, the 
genesis of life itself, both in the animal and in the vegetable king- 
doms, the origin of our earth and of the solar systems of the uni- 
verse—these are the problems toward the attempt of whose solution 
man seems to be drawn as irresistibly as the moth to the candle, 
and, one may add, often with considerable damage to fancy’s 
wings. I suspect that this tendency is to be accounted for not 
wholly by the assumption that man is unable to find rest until he 
has discovered the “why” and “whence” of things, but in part 
by the fact that here there is room for the free play of the imagina- 
tion. We like to construct, and, next to the building of castles in 
the air, the construction of hypotheses satisfies this craving. We 
grow restive as we arrange in order the well-attested events of 
history or analyze the character of even the most daring innovator; 
but when we turn from these prosaic tasks to the study of a people’s 
myths and legends, to the problem of extracting therefrom what 
we choose to regard as the underlying facts and of combining these 
with those scraps of historical narrative which are always imbedded 
in the “early histories” of nations, we are immediately placed in a 
position where hypotheses are necessary, and we are happy. 

But we must not suppose that this interest in beginnings is of 
recent origin. We turn to the Old Testament and find that the 
men who set about to write the history of the Hebrew people felt 
that so important a theme demanded an exhaustive treatmeat, and 
so, like Mr. Knickerbocker of a later day, they began with the 
creation of the world. These men were not driven to hypotheses, 
as are our moderns, by the exhaustion of the supply of historical 
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data; they calmly availed themselves of the inexhaustible store of 
myths and legends which were afloat in the land, and, thus sup- 
plied, easily filled in all gaps. Their only embarrassment was an 
embarras de richesses. Where the scientific mind puts forth a 
hypothesis the primitive mind creates a myth, and my readers will 
surely agree with me when I add that the positive statements of 
the latter usually make more interesting reading than the “ifs” 
and “‘perhapses” of the former. 

A great advance in our understanding of the mythology of the 
Hebrews was brought about by Gunkel in his Sagen der Genesis and 
other works. The stories of Genesis are similar to those of other 
peoples. Naive folk-tales answering such questions as whence 
came heaven and earth, why men observe the Sabbath, how speech 
originated and why different peoples speak different languages, 
why we wear clothes, why the serpent crawls on its belly, and a 
hundred others, constitute a group of aetiological myths. Then 
there is a group of ethnological myths, explaining why Canaan is 
the servant of his brothers, why Japheth has so large a territory, 
why this or that people lives where it does, and so forth. Many 
cult-myths explain the origin of the sacredness of this or that 
national sanctuary—Bethel, Beersheba, Hebron, and others; or the 
reasons underlying ritual customs such as the anointing of sacred 
stones. The etymological stories account for the names of the 
patriarchs (Isaac, Jacob, Israel, etc.) as well as for many place- 
names, and, like the other classes of myths, contain much that is 
of value for the study of Hebrew life and thought, even if they do 
jar the nerves of modern linguistic science. With such a supply of 
myths at hand, the writers who desired to go into the origins of the 
Hebrew people had only to choose and arrange their materials. 
When the stories of the heroes of the nation were to be told, the 
supply of popular legends, which was probably even greater than 
that of the myths, was an ever-present help in times when historical 
records failed. 

There was a point, however, at which some of the writers of about 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. were probably genuinely embar- 
rassed—namely, the point at which it was necessary for them to 
decide as to the way in which to approach the matter of the origin of 
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the national religion. Yahweh was in theory at least, if not in prac- 
tice, the God and only God of Israel. He was worshiped in different 
places. But the myths connected with some of these seemed to 
indicate that they had originally been sacred to other gods, to cer- 
tain el’s—El-Olam of Beersheba, El-Bethel of Bethel, El-Roi of 
Kadesh, El-Berith of Shechem, El-Pachad of Mizpah, El-Shaddai 
and El-Elyon, whose place connections we cannot determine. 
Furthermore, the common people kept making pilgrimages to 
shrines like Bethel and Gilgal where they practiced cults which 
were objectionable to those who stood for what they regarded as 
pure and undefiled Yahweh-worship. The writers we have in 
mind belonged to this puritan party, but they were not extremists. 
One of them, whom modern scholars call E,* held that Yahweh first 
revealed himself to Moses (Exod. 3:14), and consequently Yahweh’s 
name does not appear in his stories of the patriarchs; the other, 
whom we call J," has Yahweh prepare the way from the foundation 
of the world for the people of his choice. Both E and J make Moses 
the organizer of the nation and of the national worship—that-is, of 
the worship of Yahweh. The nation and the religion were organ- 
ized, according to these writers, in the period between the exodus 
from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan.. If doubts were being 
expressed in their day as to the legitimacy of the worship at such 
places as Bethel, Hebron, and Beersheba, the sacredness of these 
shrines was vouched for by the stories which told of Yahweh’s 
appearance there to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This procedure 
may seem to us similar to that of the pious Christian monks who 
sprinkled holy water upon the sacred lakes and tarns or inserted 
images of the Virgin into the trunks of oaks, which were the objects 
of worship of the heathen Germanic tribes; but we must always 
bear in mind the fact that canons of historical criticism were non- 
existent in those days—for which some of us are exceedingly grate- 
ful—and, further, that these “warblers of poetic prose” were 
enunciating their expanding faith in an eternal, almighty, and 
ubiquitous god. 

* Whether J and E are to be regarded as individuals or groups of writers is imma- 
terial for our discussion. 

* He held, however, that Yahweh had appeared to these as El-Roi, El-Pachad, etc. 
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It was J and E, then, who gathered together most of the material 
out of which the Old Testament hypothesis’ of Israel’s origins was 
constructed. We have already indicated the probable source of 
much of that material. What has modern biblical scholarship done 
with this hypothesis ? 

Modern critical? scholarship is almost unanimously of the 
opinion that Yahweh was originally a Midianite god connected with 
Mount Sinai, whither neighboring tribes, probably including those 
which later made up Israel, repaired from time to time to worship. 

But even though Yahweh was originally the name of the god of Sinai 
[I quote from Marti’s Religion of the Old Testament—one would find almost 
the same words in any other work on the religion of Israel by a scholar of the 
Wellhausen school], it immediately received a higher significance under the 
Israelites than that which it had possessed as the god of the confederate tribes 
of Mount Sinai. The reason is this: Yahweh manifested himself in history 
by the liberation of the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage; he led them 
safely to Kadesh, and there united them with the kindred tribes to form one 

The instrument which Yahweh used in order to make known 
his power both in Egypt and at Kadesh was Moses, the leader of the people 
and the prophet The nation’s very first steps were taken in the direc- 
tion which led to the highest goal: this we realize as we notice, firstly, that the 
ideal of later ages is nothing else than the further development of the principles 
laid down by Moses, and, secondly, that in the ethical demands which the 


prophets made they were conscious of being in harmony with the origins of 
the religion of Israel. 


Briefly put, the critical scholars of our day make the covenant 
at Sinai the starting-point of Yahwism in Israel. In case the excur- 
sion to Mount Sinai is ruled out, and this is done by many, the 
“enthronement of Yahweh at Kadesh”’ (I use Gressmann’s phrase) 
takes the place of the covenant at Sinai. In any case Moses is 
regarded as the “leader of the people” (organizer of the nation) 
and “‘prophet”’ (organizer of the religion). _In other words, critical 
scholars have accepted the essential features of the JE hypothesis 
of Israel’s beginnings. Of course these scholars admit the legendary 
character of the whole cycle of Moses stories, but believe that it is 
possible by critical methods to get at the history back of these 

* To them it was, of course, history. 


2 “‘Conservative” scholars, like J and E, regard the stories of the Pentateuch as 
history, so we need not tarry’ with them. 
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legends. They also recognize the necessity of keeping constantly 
before one’s eyes, during these excursions into pre-history, the later 
development of the religion of Israel as this may be traced in the 
historical records and the prophetic writings. The results arrived 
at are, therefore, based upon careful and cautious reasoning. 
Nevertheless, the writer doubts the validity of much of this reason- 
ing, and it is the purpose of this paper to air this doubt. 

For reasons which will become apparent as-we go along, our 
discussion will be opened with a brief résumé of the connections 
between Babylonia and the Westland, Syria-Palestine, before the 
entrance of the Israelites into the latter region. The Exodus and 
Conquest will next engage our attention. We shall then be ready 
to attack some of the problems connected with the religious origins 
of Israel. Let me add, by way of parenthesis, that it is not to be 
inferred from the opening sentence of the program here outlined 
that any flirtation with the theories of the pan-Babylonists is con- 
templated. : 

From the very dawn of history Amurru, the Amorite land, seems 
to have attracted every Babylonian king whose prowess had sub- 
dued all rivals in the Tigris-Euphrates valley and whose ambition 
was now urging him to seek new worlds to conquer. Lugalzaggisi, 
king of Uruk (Erech, Gen. 10:10), whose date is to be put at about 
2850 B.C., tells us, in an inscription on a votive vase dedicated to 
the god Enlil of Nippur, that his conquests extended “from the 
rising of the sun to the setting thereof,” and that Enlil had “made 
straight his path from the Lower Sea over the Euphrates and the 
Tigris to the Upper Sea.” The “Lower Sea” was the Persian 
Gulf, and the “Upper Sea’”’ was probably at this time, as it cer- 
tainly was later, the Mediterranean. After a reign of twenty-five 
years the Sumerian Lugalzaggisi was overthrown and taken captive 
by the Semite Sargon (Sharru-kin), founder of the dynasty of 
Akkad. The legend of Sargon, according to which he was the son 
of a poor woman who exposed him on the river in a basket of reeds, 
is probably the prototype of the stories relating the hairbreadth 
infantile escapes of Moses, Romulus, and other legendary heroes 
connected with the beginnings of nations. We shall see later that 
the story of Sargon’s western conquests formed one of the cuneiform 
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copy-book exercises of a Hittite scribe in Egypt in the fourteenth 
century B.c. According to Sargon’s own inscriptions, which came 
to light only recently,’ his victorious march westward was across 
the countries of Mari, Yarmuti, and Ibla, and extended as far as - 
the “Cedar Forest” and the “Silver Mountain.” Mari? lay about 
halfway up the Euphrates from Babylonia, while the location of 
Yarmuti, which is undoubtedly the same as the Yarimuti of the 
Amarna Letters and which was, until the discovery of. the new 
Sargon texts, thought to be a district in the Egyptian Delta, must 
be sought for in Northern Syria or possibly along the Cilician coast. 
Ibla must also have been located in this corner of Western Asia. 
The Cedar Forest may have been the Lebanons or Mount Amanus, 
while the Silver Mountain was in all probability some part of the 
Taurus Range where silver was mined in ancient times. These 
latter names undoubtedly furnish the clue to the object of this 
campaign of Sargon’s. He was after the precious metal and the 
equally precious building material. 

We have inscriptional evidence that two more kings of this 
dynasty, Naram-Sin and Shargani-sharre, reached the Westland. 

Our attention is now directed to a ruler of Southern Babylonia, 
or Sumer, Gudea by name and patesi of Lagash (modern Telloh) 
by title. His date is 2600 B.c., plus or minus. Gudea was a great 
builder of temples and brought cedars and other building materials 
from “‘Amanus the mountains of Amurru”’ as well as from “Tidanu” 
(probably the anti-Lebanons). The inscriptions which tell of this 
contain no allusions to warlike operations on Gudea’s part, from 
which it has been inferred, and probably rightly so, that the rela- 
tions of this ruler with foreign countries were of a peaceful nature. 
It is possible, however, that the absence of such references is due 
to a certain delicacy of feeling, also found later in Nebuchadrezzar 
and some other neo-Babylonian kings, which forbade the boastful 
narration of military achievements in the humble record of pious 
deeds. 

When we reach the time of the dynasty of Ur, ca. 2469-2353 B.C., 
we begin to find increasing evidence of movements in the reverse 

* Poebel, Historical Texts, pp. 173 f. 

* See Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, p. 4. 
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direction, namely, from the Westland toward Babylonia. That 
such movements did not, however, begin at this time is shown by a 
reference in an inscription of Eannadum, who lived probably two 
centuries before the time of Sargon of Akkad, which indicates that . 
Mari (see above) was in league with the kings of Kish, the old 
enemies and frequently the overlords of the city-kingdoms of 
Sumer. Ur was of course a Sumerian city, but the Semitic names 
of the last kings of this Ur dynasty, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and 
Tbi-Sin, as well as a reference to a Dagan temple in the date 
formulae of the time of Dungi, the second king, show that 
the whole of the line was Semitic and, more than that, West- 
Semitic. 

The earliest historical records which have been preserved for 
us picture the Sumerian city-kingdoms in a state of chronic warfare 
with each other. It evidently was an easy matter for some West- 
Semitic chieftain to fight his way into the land and establish himself 
as ruler of one or more cities. But what one could do others might 
try, and that they did is shown by a date formula of Gimil-Sin 
which reads: “Year in which Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, built the wall 
of the Amorites called ‘warding off Tidnim’” (cf. Tidanu of the 
Gudea inscription). But walls (there are no natural defenses of 
Babylonia on the Arabian side) could not hold back the Amorites. 
About 2352 8.c. Ishbi-Urra came from Mari (see above) and founded 
a dynasty in Isin, another city of Sumer. 

The Isin dynasty had a rival in the dynasty of Larsa (Ellasar of 
Gen. 14:1), which was established soon after the advent of Ishbi- 
Urra. About 2143 B.c. the Elamite Kudur-Mabuk succeeded in 
putting his son Warad-Sin upon the throne of Larsa. This king 
was followed by his brother Rim-Sin, who captured Isin in 2115 B.c. 
But while these rival dynasties were fighting for the control of 
Sumer, another band of West-Semites pushed into and subdued 
Akkad, the northern part of Babylonia. Their first center in the 
valley seems to have been Sippar, but Babylon was soon made 
their capital and gave the name to their line of kings—the First 
Dynasty of Babylon (2223-1926 B.c.). Our chief interest is in the 
sixth and greatest of these rulers, Hammurabi, who in his thirty- 
first year overthrew Rim-Sin and became master of the whole of 
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Sumer and Akkad. A number of references in the inscriptions 
from his reign and from those of his successors indicate that Amurru 
may have been brought fairly well under the control of these kings. 
But, whatever the extent and degree of the Babylonian authority 
in the Westland, it was of comparatively short duration, for the 
First Dynasty came to an end in 1926 B.c. 

That the kings of the First Dynasty, who, as we have seen, 
hailed from the Westland, early became good Babylonians is to be 
taken for granted. Their problem was the same as that of the 
kings of Ur before them, namely, to hold back, or at least control, 
the ever-increasing stream of westerners which was sweeping from 
the desert and steppes to the westward down into the rich alluvial 
plain of Babylonia. How small their success was in the first regard 
is to be seen in the large number of West-Semitic personal names 
found on the documents from this epoch. 

We now jump across half a millennium to the Amarna period, 
roughly 1400 B.c. The Babylonian records from the intervening 
centuries are few and for our purpose unimportant. 

The documents which are to interest us now are the well-known 
Amarna Tablets, found in Egypt in 1886. Part of these form the 
correspondence between the Egyptian Pharaohs, the Amenhoteps 
ITI and IV and their “brothers,” the kings of Karduniash (Baby- 
lonia), Assyria, Mitanni, Arzawa, Alashia (Cyprus), and Hatti (the 
Hittite land), but the majority are letters which passed between 
the Egyptian court and the Syrian and Palestinian vassals of the 
Pharaohs. 

The first thing that strikes us about these letters is the script and 
language in which they were written. That the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings should have written to the Pharaoh in the cunei- 
form script and the Babylonian tongue is not surprising, but that 
the Hittites, Mitannians, and other non-Semitic peoples should have 
made use of these when writing to the Egyptian king is certainly 
remarkable. And most astonishing of all is the fact that the corre- 
spondence carried on between the Pharaohs and their vassals in 
Syria-Palestine should have been in the Babylonian language and 
script. And the explanation of this phenomenon? Babylonian 
was the diplomatic and commercial language, the lingua franca of 
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the ancient world in this period.! The Amarna Letters are not our 
only witness to this fact. Cuneiform documents dating from about 
the same period as the Amarna Tablets and containing the corre- 
spondence which passed between Syrian chieftains were unearthed 
by the excavations in Palestine. In 1907 Professor Winckler pub- 
lished a preliminary account of the royal archives of the Hittites 
which he uncovered at Boghaz-Keui, a village lying east of the 
Halys in Central Asia Minor and occupying the site of the ancient 
capital of the Hittites. Here, too, the cuneiform script and the 
Babylonian language were employed for the writing of domestic 
and foreign documents. The Babylonian script was also used to 
write the Hittite language. The same state of affairs obtained in 
Mitanni and Arzawa. 

Let us look at this situation for a moment longer. The ancient 
world was divided between two great civilizations, the one on the 
Nile, the other on the Euphrates. The rulers of both of these 
empires regarded the territory which lay between them as their 
legitimate prey. The Babylonian kings for the most part were 
content to make occasional raids to the West for such plunder as 
these might bring and to keep the paths open to the cedar forests 
and other sources of much-coveted building material. Only in the 
case of Hammurabi and his successors do we have evidence of what 
may have been an attempt to organize some of these western regions 
(the Aleppo district ?) under Babylonian rule. But we are not even 
sure of this. Certainly the Kassite kings of the Amarna period 
recognized the Pharaohs as lords of Syria.” 

Egypt, on the other hand, seems to have put forth efforts from 
earliest times to dominate the whole of Syria-Palestine and was 
actually master here for centuries. And yet it was not the Egyptian 
tongue with the facile reed and the almost imponderable papyrus, 
but the Babylonian language written in an awkward script upon 
cumbersome clay tablets, that won the day. 

How this came about is easily understood when we study our 
Babylonian history. The Babylonians were pre-eminently a com- 
mercial people. Their neighbors and kinsmen the Assyrians had 

«In a later day the Aramaic played this réle. 


* “‘Kinahhi (Canaan) is thy land” (Kn. No. 8, 25 f.), the words of Burraburiash 
to the Pharaoh. 
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planted a trading colony in Cappadocia as early as the middle of 
the third millennium B.c. The Amarna Letters furnish ample evi- 
dence that Babylonian merchants were actively engaged in trade 
with Syria-Palestine and the Westland generally about the middle 
of the following millennium. The history we have passed in 
review showed that the only barriers between Babylonia and 
Amurru were walls built by the Babylonian kings to “ward off 
Tidnim.” The western campaigns of these rulers prevented the 
rise of dangerously large states in Syria and, what is more important, 
kept open the paths of trade. 

We may be sure, therefore, that from time immernorial the 
caravans of the Babylonian merchants regularly visited the West- 
land and brought to this region, not only Babylonian wares, but 
also the Babylonian language and script. This was not all. If we 
examine the commercial conquest of Africa now being accomplished 
by the Arabic-speaking Moslems, we find that the traders are carry- 
ing even more than Arabic commercial terms along with their mer- 
chandise. Mohammedan customs, law, and religion penetrate as 
far as the trader goes; every Moslem is a missionary. To be sure, 
we have no evidence that the Babylonian merchant was interested 
in the soul’s salvation of his western customers; his interests were 
probably strictly commercial; nevertheless he was the bearer of 
other than material goods. 

Now it looks as if most of the Syrian-Palestinian weights and 
measures had come from Babylonia. Who but the Babylonian 
merchant could have brought them? It is a well-known fact that 
many of the laws found in the Torah of the Hebrews, especially 
those found in the so-called Book of the Covenant, are strikingly 
similar to laws found in the Code of Hammurabi, a code which was 
in existence a thousand years before the Torah and which defined 
business procedure, not only for Hammurabi’s day, but for all 
future time in Babylonia. And business in Babylonia was much 
more of a legal matter than it is with us.. The written document, 
drawn up by the notary and bearing the names and seals (or 
equivalent) of witnesses, was absolutely essential to any busi- 
ness transaction.’ Is it not highly probable that the Babylonian 


* That it was not safe to do business otherwise may be seen from sections 9 and 
following of the Code of Hammurabi. 
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merchants brought west with them their Babylonian way of doing 
business—in other words, introduced into Syria-Palestine Baby- 
_ Ionian business law? We shall come back to this matter of the 
connections between Hebrew and Babylonian law later. Professor 
Zimmern has gathered together many of the commercial and other 
technical terms common to the Babylonian language and one or 
more of the other Semitic tongues (the Hebrew of course included), 
and it is clear that in a large number of cases the evidence points 
to Babylonia as the original source of much of the culture of the 
other Semitic peoples." We have already called attention to the 
fact that a Hittite scribe in Egypt used as his copy-book exercise a 
story concerning the western conquests of Sargon of Akkad. In 
this story another hero, Adamu by name, is mentioned. This may 
be the source of the Old Testament name of the ancestor of the race. 
Other scribes practiced their cuneiform by copying the Adapa- 
myth, the myth of Nergal and Ereshkigal, and other bits of Baby- 
lonian literature. Is it not probable that the Babylonian account 
of the Deluge, which certainly was the source of the Old Testament 
Flood Story, reached Canaan in the same way? The similarity of 
the infantile adventures of Moses and Sargon has already been 
referred to. The legend of Sargon may well have lightened the 
labors of the Canaanite scribes as they plodded on toward the mas- 
tery of the cuneiform. Finally, lest we forget that the Babylonian 
merchant had wares for sale, let me remind you that according to 
the Old Testament tradition among the first spoil taken by the 
Israelites as they entered the Promised Land was “a goodly Baby- 
lonish mantle” (Josh. 7:21). 

Our further interest in the Amarna Letters centers in the remark- 
able picture which these furnish us of conditions in Syria in the 
fourteenth century B.c. Itisa picture of chaos. A century before, 
the Pharaoh Thutmose III had re-established Egyptian rule in 
Syria, which had been lost in the confusion of the Hyksos period. 
His immediate successors seem to have been able to maintain order 
in the land, but under Amenhotep III and especially under Amen- 
hotep IV, who was more interested in theology than in political 
problems, there was a complete relapse. The Amarna Letters, 

Die akkadische Lehnwirter, etc. 2 See Sayce in PSBA, 1915, pp. 227 f. 


° 
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supplemented by the Boghaz-Keui documents already referred to, 
allow us not only to follow but also to account for this decline of 
Egyptian authority in Syria. A strong Hittite state was forming 
in Central Asia Minor, and before long it was pushing into Northern 
Syria. The local Syrian princes were compelled to make their 
choice between loyalty to the Pharaoh and submission to the 
Hittite king. The latter was at hand with his army, while the 
former seemed unable to realize the gravity of the situation in 
spite of the numerous and frantic letters which came to him from 
those who would gladly have remained loyal, and so we are not 
surprised to find the Pharaoh’s vassals making the best possible 
terms with the Hittite. At the same time that the Hittites were 
encroaching upon the northern portions of Syria and alienating, by 
force or intrigue, the subjects of the Pharaoh, there were steadily 
advancing into the fertile regions of Syria-Palestine bands of 
nomadic and semi-nomadic people from the desert and steppe 
land to the eastward. In the Letters these invaders of Syria- 
Palestine are referred to as the Sutu or the Habiri (SA-GAZ). It 
is evident that they were ready to attach themselves to any local 
dynast who could pay them well or to any free-lance who could 
guarantee them booty—and more and more of these were springing 
up. Most scholars have assumed that the Hebrews of a later day 
were part of the Habiri. This brings us to the problems connected 
with the Exodus and Conquest. 

If it were necessary to settle the problems which confront -us 
here before going on, there would be no going on. But this is not 
necessary, for it is the object of this discussion to show, or try to 
show, that the attempt to make the exodus from Egypt and the cove- 
nant at Sinai (or Kadesh) the starting-point of Israel’s national life 
as well as of Yahwism must be given up. We need not even pass 
in review the many attempts that have been made at the solution 
of these problems. There is one point—and it is about the only 
one—on which there is agreement, and that is the point of 
departure. That the starting-point of any discussion of the 
Exodus must be the so-called Israel-stela of Merneptah, found in 
1896, is generally recognized. From this stela we learn that Israel 
was in Canaan, and probably in the hills of Ephraim, about the 
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year 1225 B.c. This is the earliest historical reference to Israel that 
has yet come to light. Most scholars hold that Israel must have 
left Egypt a generation or more before this date; Eerdmans, on the 
other hand, believes that Israel did not enter Egypt until after it. 
Then again we find scholars trying to overcome some of the diffi- 
culties that confront them by dividing Israel. According to their 
hypothesis, it was only the Rachel tribes (or Jacob) who sojourned 
in Egypt and came out from there in or before Merneptah’s day. 
The Leah tribes (or Israel) were in Canaan as early as the Amarna 
period. There are even those who would compel us to take Gown 
our dictionary and look up the plural of exodus. 

Besides the name of Israel found on the Merneptah stela, there 
are two other names occurring in extra-biblical documents which 
have been drawn into this discussion. The first of these is the name 
of a body of foreigners who did task work on the temples of 
Ramses II (1292-1225 B.C.) and were still working in Egyptian 
quarries a century or more later. They were called aper or apri(‘pr 
or ‘prj: the Egyptian script does not vocalize its words). The 
second name is that of the people whom we found pushing into 
Canaan in the Amarna period, namely, the Habiri. Both of these 
names have been identified with the Old Testament word “Hebrew,” 
“ibri. At the present time the majority of scholars are inclined to 
reject the first identification, while they accept the second. It is 
noticeable, however, that since a reference to the “gods of the 
Habbiri” was discovered on one of the Boghaz-Keui documents it 
has been found more necessary than ever to insist that the Hebrews 
could have been only a part of the Habiri mentioned in the Amarna 
Letters. This became imperative when it developed that SA-GAZ 
people were mentioned as early as 2000 B.c. in a letter of Ham- 
murabi to Sin-idinnam. The fact is that habbiri seems to have 
been one of two (the other was habbaiu) words meaning “plunderer,”’ 
or the like, which might be written ideographically in the Baby- 
lonian as SA-GAZ. Furthermore it seems evident that this ideo- 
gram and its phonetic equivalents were used to designate from at 
least 2000 B.c. the nomadic tribes living to the west of Babylonia, 
whose depredations no doubt warranted the application of the 
name ‘‘plunderer” to them. The writer is of the opinion that 
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the linguistic difficulties in the way of identifying kabbiri with 
“Hebrew” are much more serious than is usually supposed; 
nevertheless, he is of the firm conviction that the tribes which were 
then, or later became, Israel entered Canaan in the Amarna times— 
that is, about 1400-1300 B.c. The reasons for this belief follow. 
Israel was in Canaan in 1225 B.c. or thereabouts. This is the 
historical fact with which we must start. In the next place, the 
Amarna Letters furnish us the indubitable evidence of an invasion 
of Syria-Palestine during the reigns of Amenhotep III and Amen- 
hotep IV (1411-1358) by the Sutu and SA-GAZ (habiri) peoples— 
that is, by the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes which roamed the 
desert and steppe lands which stretch along the Euphrates from 
Babylonia to Syria. As already indicated the cuneiform texts 
mention these “plunderers”’ as early as the days of Hammurabi, 
and no doubt they had been collecting baksheesh from the Babylo- 
nian merchants from time immemorial. Now they were pushing, 
or more likely being pushed, out of their old’‘stamping-grounds. In 
other words, Arabia, the cradle of the Semites, was sending forth 
one of its periodic waves of hungry tribesmen into the more favored 
regions round about. Such a wave of migration extends over cen- 
turies of time, and we cannot, therefore, be absolutely certain that 
the particular hordes we read about in the Amarna Letters included 
the tribes which then or later made up Israel. These might have 
entered the land before or after the Amarna period. Gressmann, 
for example, speaks without qualification of a second and more 
gentle wave of Aramean tribesmen which the “Eastland spat out”’ 
and which spread over the south of Palestine, the Negeb and 
Desert of Judea, where they lived the sorry but untrammeled life 
of the semi-nomad until drought and famine compelled to new 
wanderings. Egypt, or Goshen, was the refuge of such starving 
tribes. This second wave of Aramean tribesmen, the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament, came out of the East, according to Gressmann, 
* The word fabbiri is probably a kattil-form, like habbatu (kattal), not =“dbir> 
“dbér (participle), as Béhl thinks (Kanaander und Hebrier, p. 89). Besides, the 
gentilic “ibrt=‘‘Hebrew” can hardly have come from the participial form <dbir. The 


Old Testament is right in regarding <eber, ‘‘ Heber,”’ as the name from which the gentilic 
is derived. No more could the gentilic be formed from a kattil-form like habbiri. 


* Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, chap. iii, pp. 393 f. 
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by 1300 B.c. at the latest. We need not inquire into the reasons 
for Gressmann’s assumption (there is not a scrap of evidence to 
prove it fact) of a second wave of migration. At this point we 
are merely interested in the implications of such a hypothesis. 

Let us return to the Amarna Letters. Is it possible to determine 
from these letters whether the invading tribes from the East suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the land? If so, in what 
parts? The answer of the letters to these questions has already 
been given by Béhl,* who calls our attention to the interesting 
fact that, while in most instances the names of the cities from 
which the Palestinian letters were sent are not mentioned, never- 
theless, when such names are given, they are those of cities 
which the Israelites never conquered or which did not fall into 
their hands until long after the entrance into Canaan (cf. Judg., 
chap. 1). The coast cities like Tyre, Sidon, Akko, and Askelon, 
together with Megiddo, Gezer, Lachish, and, most important of.all, 
Jerusalem, are examp'¢s. Why do we not have letters from such 
old centers as Bethel, Hebron, Beersheba, Shiloh, and Gibeon ? 
Bohl admits that their absence may be accidental, but believes that 
another explanation is more probable, namely, that we have no 
letters from these cities because they were already in the hands of 
the Israelites. To this argumenium e silentio he is able to add 
positive evidence. Besides Jerusalem, Shechem was one of the 
most important centers of the Israelite territory.. We have only 
to recall our Old Testament history to realize this. Furthermore, 
it is evident from the tradition as well as from the early history 
that this was one of the first Canaanite cities to fall into the hands 
of the invading Israelites (cf. Gen., chap. 34; 48:22; Josh., chap. 
24; Judg., chap. g). Now Shechem is mentioned but once in the 
Amarna Letters (Kn. 289, 23), and, although the passage presents 
linguistic difficulties, it is almost certain from this reference that 
the Habiri were at the time in possession of that city. 

Béhl also calls attention to the biblical chronology which puts 
the exodus from Egypt 480 years before the beginning of the build- 
ing of Solomon’s Temple (I Kings 6:1). The entrance into Canaan 
would fall, according to this chronology, at about 1414 B.c. Judg. 

* Op. cit., pp. 67 f. 
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11:26 estimates the length of Israel’s occupation of the east Jordan 
country up to Jephthah’s day at 300 years. Now the writer is 
aware (as was Bohl) of the usual treatment these figures receive at 
the hands of critical scholars. But have we really disposed of them 
when they are bracketed and declared late insertions into the text ? 
Where did the later writers get hold of them? Out of their thumbs ? 
Before we can get rid of these figures, which were undoubtedly 
rough estimates, we must show cause for doubting the possibility 
that there was preserved for these later writers in the tradition or 
even in writing the number of generations which had come and 
gone since Israel entered Canaan. However, we do not care to 
insist upon using these figures as evidence of the date of Israel’s 
entrance into the Promised Land. But we do insist that the 
Amarna Letters make it as clear as we could possibly expect docu- 
ments of this nature to do, that the invaders of Canaan mentioned 
therein were gaining or had already gained a foothold in the regions 
later occupied by the Israelite tribes. Of course it is possible that 
the invasion of Canaan in the Amarna period was similar to the 
exploit of the king of France who marched up the hill and then 
marched down again. But if the invaders stayed, what then? 
Either they absorbed the native population or were absorbed by 
this. In either case the proeess must have been aslow one. Gress- 
mann’s second wave of migration—that is, the Hebrews—after 
their sojourn in the Negeb, their experiences in Egypt and Kadesh, 
entered the Promised Land about 1230 B.c., roughly a century after 
the Amarna period, and began the conquest of the land all over 
again. Unless the previous invaders had left the land or had 
become Canaanites in a remarkably short time, it is difficult to 
harmonize Gressmann’s hypothesis with the early history of the 
Israelites as found in Judges. Sisera’s nine hundred chariots of iron 
would alone be evidence that the Israelites in their conquest of 
Canaan did not come up against newcomers, but against an old 
and highly civilized population. Gressmann’s hypothesis is merely 
an attempt to wave the magic wand of criticism over admitted 
legend and have history issue therefrom. 

There is a further bit of evidence which points to the Amarna 
period as the time of Israel’s invasion of Canaan. The excavators 
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of the site of the ancient Jericho are convinced on archaeological 
grounds that the destruction of the Canaanite wall and city cannot 
be put later than the Amarna times. Now, according to the Old 
Testament traditions the capture of Jericho was the first exploit of 
the invading Israelites. How does this fit in with Gressmann’s 
second-wave hypothesis? It would mean that the Canaanite 
Jericho had withstood the SA-~GAZ and Sutu whose activities in 
the Amarna period threatened every city in the land and brought 
to an end Egyptian rule in Canaan and then fell a victim to a hand- 
ful of Israelites a century later. 

Just a word about the sojourn in Egypt. That there is a kernel 
of history in the tradition of Israel’s stay in Egypt is not to be 
doubted. We know that Edomite clans were allowed‘ to pasture 
their flocks in Goshen, but this does not compel us to accept the 
Old Testament legends as history. The only evidence as to the 
date of the sojourn in Egypt is furnished by the reference to 
- the store-cities Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 1:11). These cities were 

built by Ramses II, who reigned from about 1292 to 1225 B.c. The 
whole or part of the stay in Egypt must have fallen between these 
two dates. Gressmann puts the exodus from Egypt and the con- 
quest of Canaan between the years ca. 1260 and 1225 B.c. The 
latter date is determined by the Merneptah stela (see above). This 
. would, of course, exclude the possibility of placing the Conquest 
in the Amarna period unless the sojourn in Egypt came after the 
Conquest (Eerdmans). Now it seems to the writer that the prob- 
lem has been made unnecessarily difficult by the assumption that 
all or practically all of the tribes that later made up Israel had been 
in Egypt. Meyer, in page after page of the most cogent argument, 
based upon the Old Testament records themselves, has shown what 
should have been clear from the most casual reading of these— 
namely, the fact that Israel and Judah developed almost entirely 
independent of each other, the former in the North, the latter in 
the South (Negeb). For a short time only, under David and 
Solomon, were the southern tribes a part of Israel.2 When “ Reho- 
boam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to Shechem to 
* Sellin und Watzinger, Jericho, p. 181. 
2 Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, especially pp. 442 f. 
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make him king,” and “when all Israel saw that the king hearkened 
not unto them, the people answered the king, saying, What portion 
have we in David ? neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: 
to your tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, David. So 
Israel departed unto their tents” (I Kings 12:1, 16) and stayed 
there. The conquest of Canaan by Jsrael in the Amarna period is, 
therefore, not rendered improbable by the admission of a sojourn of 
one (Levi?) or more of the southern tribes in Egypt in the days of 
Ramses II. Whether the same wave of migration which brought 
the Israelites into the hills of Ephraim and the surrounding territory 
also took the southern tribes into the Negeb is a question which 
cannot be answered. But the events which took place in the full 
light of history make it almost impossible to assume that there had 
been any such organization into one nation of the northern and 
southern tribes as the stories of the Exodus, the Covenant at Sinai, 
and the Conquest take for granted. If Israel’s conquest of the 
North and gradual growth into a nation were independent of devel- 
opments in the South, as we believe was the case, then the first part 
of the Old Testament and higher-critical hypothesis which makes 
Moses the leader of the people (organizer of the nation) and prophet 
(organizer of the religion) falls to the ground. 

What about Moses as organizer of the religion? Here we 
approach our main problem. Fortunately, most of the labor 
toward the solution of this problem has already been done, and it is 
possible for us to be very brief. 

The Covenant at Sinai, according to the Old Testament 
hypothesis, the enthronement of Yahweh at Kadesh under the 
leadership of Moses the prophet, according to the hypothesis of our 
critical scholars, marks the beginning of the worship of Yahweh in 
Israel. Over against the hypothesis of the Covenant at Sinai I 
would place the results of the brilliant work of Bernhard Luther 
and Eduard Meyer on the cult of Shechem (Jsraeliten, pp. 542 f.). 
They begin with an analysis of Deut. 11: 26-30 and 27:1—26, and 
find that the underlying account traced the worship at Shechem with 
its altar on Mount Gerizim and the ceremony of the blessings and 
curses back to a command of Moses. This was evidently the story 
as told by an Israelite, namely E, who saw in Shechem the chief 
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sanctuary of the land. The account was worked over by Deuter- 
onomic writers (11:26-28; 27:8, 9 f., 11-13) and cut in two by 
the insertion of the book of the law (chaps. 12-26). Later the 
ceremony of the blessings and curses was transferred together with 
the mountains-Gerizim and Ebal to Gilgal near Jericho (Deut. 
11:30). The passage in Josh. 8:30-35 was also “corrected.” The 
reason is evident. Gerizim and Shechem could not be allowed such 
honors by those who saw in Zion and Jerusalem the center of 
Yahwism. Finally, the clumsy substitution of Ebal for Gerizim 
was made in Deut. 27:4 and Josh. 8:30. 

The next step takes us to the account of the last days of Joshua 
(Josh., chap. 24). At the close of his career Joshua gathered all the 
tribes of Israel to Shechem (vs. 1) and “‘made a covenant with the 
people that day, and set them a statute and an ordinance in 
Shechem. And Joshua wrote these words in the book of the law 
of God; and he took a great stone and set it up there under the oak 
that was by the sanctuary of Jehovah. And Joshua said unto all 
the people, Behold, this stone shall be a witness against us; for it 
has heard all the words of Jehovah which he spake unto us: it shall 
be therefore a witness against you, lest ye deny your God” 
(vss. 25 f.). This great stone is evidently the same as the one 
mentioned in Judg. 9:6, 3% 718, “the oak of the pillar, massebah.” 
Note particularly the words “and set them a statute and an 
ordinance in Shechem,” D203 wewai pm bow. Almost the 
same words are put into the mouth of Moses at Marah, "> DY Ow 
uw pm (Exod. 15:25). The making of the covenant is 
mentioned in Exod. 34:28, at the end of the older Decalogue, and 
in Exod. 24:3-8, in connection with the Book of the Covenant. It 
is, of course, a well-known fact that we have two accounts of the 
acceptance of Yahweh as the only God of Israel, the putting away 
of strange gods, the giving of the law and making of a covenant. 
These epoch-making events in the history of Israel’s religion are 
the work of Moses at Sinai (Horeb) and Kadesh. But the job is 
done all over again by Joshua at Shechem. That we have here but 
variant accounts of the same events has long been suspected, but 
it remained for Luther and Meyer to insist that the account which 
attributes this work to Joshua at Shechem is undoubtedly the 
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older. The law-giving and entrance into covenant relationship, 
accompanied with the ceremony of the blessings and curses, clearly 
belong. to Shechem, the home of the old Baal-berith or El-berith 
(lord or god of the covenant). It would appear, therefore, as if the 
law-giving and covenant at Sinai would have to be set aside as 
unhistorical, and that the fathers of the Samaritan woman who 
“worshiped in this mountain” had been worshiping in the ‘‘place 
where men ought to worship” (John 4:20). In a word, Gerisim 
and not Sinai was the mountain of the law. 

It has been suggested that the Book of the Covenant, Exod. 20: 
22—23:19, originally stood in Josh., chap. 24—that is, formed the 
“book of the law of God” mentioned in vs. 26. This is doubted 
by Luther, but, the writer believes, for insufficient reasons. Here 
at Shechem stood the “oak of the lawgiver” (773 PR, Gen. 12:6 
and elsewhere) with a massebah and an altar called “El, god of 
Israel” (Gen. 33:20). By this same oak, called in this case the 
“oak of. the massebah,” 2% DN, the Shechemites gathered to 
make Abimelech king (Judg. 9:6). Another sacred tree in this 
neighborhood was the “oak of the soothsayers” O° TION 
(Judg. 9:37). Such passages as these show clearly that law-giving 
was associated with Shechem. The Abimelech episode (Judg., 
chaps. 9 f.) is but one of the numerous passages in the Old Testa- 
ment writings which point to Shechem as the political center of 
Israel in the early days, and the incidents recorded in I Kings 12:1 f. 
bear witness to the continued political importance of this city even 
after the union of the North and the South. Although Omri moved 
the capital to Samaria, Mount Gerizim evidently continued to be the 
sacred mountain of the Israelites. It has remained to this day 
the center of the Samaritan worship. If Joshua promulgated any 
code of laws at Shechem, and if any of this legislation has survived, 
the writer can think of no part of the Torah as more likely to con- 
tain these survivals than the Book of the Covenant. Luther 
believes that, since Joshua’s law-giving was in connection with the 
covenant, the act whereby Yahweh became the God of Israel, his 
laws may hardly be looked for in the legal decisions (Rechtsbestim- 
mungen) of the Book of the Covenant. Joshua’s laws, he thinks, must 
have been in part,at least, cult-regulations (kultische Bestimmungen). 
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Consequently. Exod., chap. 34, makes a greater appeal to him. 
However, he admits that the “curses” contain no cultregula- 
tions whatever. The Shechem-Torah cannot, therefore, have 
consisted wholly of such. But since the Book of the Covenant con- ’ 
tains both kinds of legislation, as he admits it does, it is difficult 
to see any weight in his objections. ; 

The writer believes that there can be no doubt that the legisla- 
tion contained in the Book of the Covenant originated in the 
North. It is almost inconceivable that the South ever produced 
the material civilization which this code presupposes. We have 
already pointed out the fact that there is much evidence to show 
that this Book of the Covenant probably contains the Canaanite 
adaptation of the Babylonian laws which the merchants from the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley gradually carried with them to the West- 
land during the centuries of trade with these regions. This does 
not, of course, mean that all Canaanite (and Israelite) law came 
from Babylonia. Canaanite customs crystallized into law just as 
surely as did Babylonian customs. Soon after the discovery of the 
Code of Hammurabi the late Professor D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, 
whose sympathies were never with the so-called “higher critics,” 
pointed out, among other things, the fact that the arrangement of 
the laws in the Code of Hammurabi and in the Book of the Covenant 
is so nearly identical that it seemed necessary to assume some kind 
of connection between the two codes. We need not stop to discuss 
his attempt to derive both codes from an ur-Semitisch law and to 
show that Abraham was the carrier of this to Canaan.’ The whole 
question was canvassed again only recently by Johns,? who con- 
cludes that borrowing from the Babylonian law seems certain. I 
shall give but. one of several of his very ingenious arguments. 
According to the Book of the Covenant a Hebrew slave served six 
years and then went free (Exod. 21:2). Now in Deut. 15:12—-18, 
where the same matter is taken up, a curious statement is added: 
“Tt shall not seem hard to thee, when thou lettest him go free from 
thee; for to the double of the hire of a hireling hath he served thee six 
years” (vs. 18). Now, says Johns, the last clause can ial mean 

* Die Gesetze Hammurabis, especially pp. 210 f. 

* The Relation between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew People. 
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that six years’ service is the double of something, and that some- 
thing is evidently three years’ service. But three years is exactly 
the length of time the Babylonian slave (for debt) served. Conse- 
quently we must assume that a three-year period of service was all 
the older (Canaanite) law allowed. This three-year period was 
probably one of the many Babylonian institutions which were taken 
over into the Canaanite civilization and from there into the Israelite. 

The writer would like to call attention to a few more points of 
possible contact between the Babylonian and the Hebrew legisla- 
tion. They deal with externals only. 

The first point has to do with the matter of the “blessings and 
curses.” In the Deuteronomy passages mentioned above (Deut. 
11:29; 27:14 f.) we have an account of the ceremony of the bless- 
ings and curses which concluded the law-giving and covenant epi- 
sode. The twelve curses to which all the people answered and said 
“Amen” are preserved; the blessings have not come down to us. 

This has always seemed strange to scholars. The writer believes 
that the Code of Hammurabi may throw some light upon this 
matter. At the end of that Code we find a few perfunctory remarks 
(covering sixteen lines) as to the blessings which will make glad the 
reign of the future prince who shall uphold the law which Ham- 
murabi laid down. Then follow at great length and in minutest 
detail (over 280 lines) the curses which all the gods whose names 
Hammurabi could recall will bring upon the prince who shall set 
aside that law. A similar preponderance of curses over blessings 
is to be observed in the “blessings and curses’ found at the end of 
Assyrian inscriptions. The curses were the important thing from 
the oriental viewpoint. So it is possible that in the ceremony of 
the blessings and curses, which is perhaps the Canaanite adaptation 
of the blessings and curses appended to the Babylonian code, and 
which followed the law-giving and covenant at Shechem, the bless- 
ings were passed over with a word, while the curses were recited at 
great length and with much emphasis. The curses rather than the 
blessings were depended on to impress the popular mind. 

In the second place, if the law-giving and covenant at Shechem, 
by the hand of Joshua, are the historical facts upon which the 
account of the Sinai law-giving and covenant are based, then it is 
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probable that many of the details which stand in the latter account 
were also derived from the story of the events at Shechem. To one 
of these details I should like to direct attention. 

In Exodus (31:18; 32:15, etc.) we read of Moses’ descent from 
the mount with “the two tables of the testimony in his hand; 
tables that were written on both their sides; on the one side and 

‘oh the other were they written.” Now the word for “tables” 
(mim) is also known in the Assyrian-Babylonian (liu), and may 
there denote cuneiform tablets. Whether the tables which Moses 
(Joshua) brought down from the mount were tables of clay or 
“tables of stone’”—in the Babylonian it might also denote the 
latter—the fact that they were written on both sides makes one 
think of cuneiform tablets at once. The official copy of the Code 
of Hammurabi was inscribed upon a stone pillar, but copies on 
clay tablets were made for use in the law courts of the different 
cities of the empire. Fragments of such have come down to us. 
From these one may estimate the probable number of tablets in 
such an edition. Six or at most seven is the writer’s estimate. 
Now the Book of the Covenant plus the “curses” would not crowd 
two cuneiform tablets of similar size. We have laid great stress 
on the fact that in the Amarna period the Babylonian language and 
script were in general use in Canaan. Has the Old Testament 
story preserved the evidence that the Canaanite laws handed down 
from Mount Gerizim were written on clay tablets and in the 
cuneiform script ? 

The question of the origin of Yahweh-worship in Israel still 
remains. Luther states frankly his belief that we are altogether 
in the dark as to how and when Yahweh came to the Israelites. 
The writer believes, however, that we have one line of trustworthy 
evidence open to us, namely, that of the personal names found in 
the Old Testament. The study of the personal names found in the 
cuneiform has been of the greatest value for determining the move- 
ments of the different racial elements in the Nearer Orient. Gray, 
in his Studies in Hebrew Proper Names (1896), has summarized the 
evidence of the Old Testament names for us: 


Moses, according to the Old Testament tradition, revealed to the Hebrews 
the name Yahweh. Whether the name was known before his time, either in 
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other tribes or in Moses’ own family or not, has long been a matter of dis- 
pute; and it is a question which the present investigation cannot decide 

The next point to be considered is the infrequency of the compounds with 77" 
in the earliest period [before David]; for in view of two facts—(1) the greater 
frequency in the same period uf compounds with 5x, (2) the rapid increase of 
compounds with *J" in the following period—we may safely infer that the 
infrequency of these names in the literature of the earliest period corresponds 
to infrequency in actual life Further, the only name which is philo- 
logically quite certain and unambiguous, and which goes far back beyond the 
Davidic period, is roe (Judg. 18:30), and this, significantly enough, is the 
name of a member of the family of Moses. The other quite early name is 
SVT... . (pp. 257 £.]. 


In short, with a very few exceptions, the personal names of the 
Hebrews before the Davidic period were not compounded with the 
name of their deity. On the other hand, beginning with this period 
such compounds become increasingly common. Did Moses intro- 
duce Yahweh into Israel ? 

But, before answering this question, we must tarry a moment 
over the names found in extra-biblical, cuneiform sources, which 
have been produced as evidence to show that Yahweh-names are 
known from at least 2000 B.c. 

Barton, in an article “Yahweh before Moses,’ has gathered the 
names together. His attitude is generally skeptical, but he admits 
the possibility that a goodly number of these examples may con- 
tain the name of Yahweh. Now Daiches,? whose work Barton 
ignored, had already disposed of most of these supposed Yahweh- 
compounds. Indeed we might have been spared all sorts of wild 
conjectures had those who took up this matter been willing to keep 
before them the known facts when they set out to attempt the 
interpretation of uncertain ones. 

First of all, we must bear in mind that there are no personal 
names containing the element Yahweh (77), either in the Old 
Testament itself or in the extra-biblical sources (the Aramaic papyri 
found at Elephantine). The names found in the Old Testament and 
the papyri which contain the name of the Hebrew deity as an ele- 
ment give that name as Jeho (or Jahu %7"), Jo (1), or Jah (7). 


* Studies in the History of Religion Presented to C. H. Toy (1912), pp. 187 f. 
2In ZA, XXII (1909), 125 f. 
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Furthermore, and this point is particularly emphasized by Daiches, 
both the biblical and extra-biblical post-exilic names invariably have 
Jah (51°) as second element, never Jahu (7°), which is used inter- 
changeably with Jah (71°) in the names of the earlier periods. 
Now these are known quantities. Let us turn to the known quan- 
tities in the cuneiform documents. We begin with a few Hebrew 
names found in the historical texts from the Assyrian period: 
Ja-u-ha-zi=Jehoahaz (TTN'S1", evidently the fuller form of the 
name of which Ahaz, TS, is an abbreviation), Ha-za-ki-ja-a-u (vari- 
ant forms are found)=Hezekiah (‘STPIM), Az-ri-ja-a-u=Azariah 
(wT; the name is not that of the king of Judah). These 
Assyrian renderings of western names agree with the Old Testa- 
ment forms in giving the name of the deity as Jeho or Jahu 
(#1). The k (7) of the Hebrew forms would naturally fall out 
in the Assyrian version. The Murashi texts from Nippur give 
us the late Babylonian (Persian period) writing of Hebrew names, 
the names of exiles or their descendants. Here we find ™Ja-a-hu- 
u-na-tan-nu=Jehonathan (js). Note that the Hebrew / (77) 
is here rendered by }, the Babylonian equivalent of Hebrew 
h (M), but more particularly that the determinative for deity (iu) 
stands before the name. Here 1" is the first element of the 
name. What about the forms with the name of the deity as second 
element? Professor Clay' has gathered together “no less than 
twenty-five names which have as a first element a word that has 
its exact equivalent or parallel in the Bible, which is followed by 
Jama or Jawa.” This Jama (always written ja-a-ma) should and 
undoubtedly does correspond to the element Jah (i) of the post- 
exilic names mentioned above. The theory of Professor Clay is 
“that the Babylonian scribe, recognizing the element as being the 
Hebrew god Yahweh, arbitrarily decided to write it, when it was 
final in these West-Semitic names, always in accordance with the 
way they heard the full name pronounced.” In other words, 
Jama or Jawa gives the pronunciation of the tetragrammaton 
my". But, if the Babylonian scribe knew that this was the name 
of the Hebrew deity, why did he in every case fail to add the deter- 
minative ilu? Its absence is rendered more noticeable by its 
* Light on the Old Testament from Babal, pp. 244 f. 
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presence in the form ““Jék@natannu. And why did he invariably 
write it ja~a-ma? Why not occasionally ja-ma or ja-mi? There 
is no reason for thinking that this ja-a-ma is anything else than the 
Babylonian rendering of the Hebrew Jah (7). The mc is in all 
probability the emphatic particle appended hundreds of times to 
verbal and other forms to draw the accent to the final syllable. 
The a@ of 7 was long and stressed* Thus we see that the known 
quantities of the cuneiform agree with the known quantities of the 
biblical and non-cuneiform extra-biblical sources in rendering the 
name of the Hebrew deity as 7" (contracted to 1) or 7" when it 
appears as an element in personal names. If the form #7 (an 
x so far as our knowledge of its pronunciation goes) never occurs 
as an element in the personal names found in biblical and extra- 
biblical documents, why should we insist on finding it in the cunei- 
form? The whole vicious circle of reasoning which gathers together 
names containing elements like ja-pa, ja-ba, ja-mi, and heaven only 
knows what else, derives from these the pronunciation of the tetra- 
grammaton #17", ignores the fact that in no case are these supposed 
renderings of #7 preceded by the determinative for deity (which 
would be the only final test in case the names were not on other 
grounds clearly recognizable as Hebrew), and then, on the basis of 
this x derived from yy, concludes that Yahweh was known practically 
over the whole Semitic world 2000 B.c. and earlier—certainly such 
reasoning needs no refutation. The elements ja-pa, ja-mi, and the 
like are beyond the shadow of a doubt West-Semitic imperfect 
forms similar to the first elements of names like jadah-ilu, iahbarilu, 


* I wonder whether we shall not be compelled to reconsider the significance of the 
element 7". Is it an abbréViated form of WT"? Or is it the hypocoristic ending ja, 
found in the cuneiform rendering of Semitic (including West-Semitic) names from the 
earliest to the latest periods? (For the literature on hypocoristic endings see Clay, 
Personal Names from the Cassite Period, p. 23.) That Jah is a form’of the name of 
the Hebrew deity follows from "S55. But Jah is always written 7” in this 
formula (the one exception is Ps. 104:35) which is not the case in personal names. 
The form Abijam (0°38), variant of Abijah (72%), in which the jam is the exact 
equivalent of the ja-a-ma of the names mentioned above, certainly looks more like 
a hypocoristic than like a name containing a shortened form of Jahu. That the 
Hebrews of the later period may have looked upon this hypocoristic ending ja as a 
shortened form of the name of their deity is possible. But it is significant that the 
determinative i/u is never found before ja-a-ma, which is, as we saw above, undoubtedly 
the cuneiform equivalent of 7". 
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iakub-ilu, and dozens of others. Such a name as ja-u-ba-ni of 
the Cassite period looks at first sight as if it might contain the 
cuneiform equivalent of Jahu or Jeho. But so long as there are 
no other reasons for supposing that the name of the Hebrew deity 
would occur in a Babylonian (mot a Hebrew) name five hundred 
years before the time of David, and there certainly are no such 
reasons, and until the determinative for deity is found prefixed 
to such a name, we must look elsewhere for an explanation of the 
form. To the writer it seems quite probable that the element ja-u 
is but a variant form of the interrogative pronoun a-a-u (ajju). It 
is true that no example of a writing ja-u for this pronoun has been 
found. But when we turn to the indefinite pronoun ajjumma 
(where ma is added to a-a-u, ajju) we find the variant writing 
ja-um-ma (cf. Delitzsch, AGr., pp. 153f.). Furthermore, the 
hypocoristic forms of ja-u-ba-ni (or similar names), namely, ja-u 
and ja-(a-)u-tum, found in the same period, certainly argue against 
taking ja-u as the name of a deity. 

The cuneiform versions of names containing the name of the 
Hebrew deity as first or second element all date from the Assyrian 
(after 750 B.C.) and later periods and agree with the Old Testament 
and Aramaic forms of such names in giving the name of that deity 
as ‘ST or $7". 

How and when did Yahwism come to Israel? Perhaps all of the 
tribes which later made up Israel and Judah knew and worshiped 
Yahweh before they entered their later homes. If so, it would 
appear as if we had to assume that all of the stories connected with 
the patriarchs, the judges, and early heroes were Canaanite stories 
taken over bodily into the Hebrew tradition. Or, on the other hand, 
Yahweh was introduced by Moses at a date not long before the 
time of David—the time when names compounded with W™" and *™ 
become common, largely superseding the older El-compounds.* 
The writer believes that unless Yahweh was one of the negligible gods 
of the pantheon of the early Israelites, he was unknown to them until 
the missionary Levites brought him to them not many generations before 
the time of David. An account of one of these missionaries activities 


* The cuneiform documents from the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon show 
that E/-compounds were common in the West in 2000 B.c. and earlier. 
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(naturally worked over by later editors) may be seen in Judg., 
chaps. 17 f. 

Summing up: In the Amarna period, roughly 1400 B.c., a wave 
of Aramean tribesmen flowed into Canaan from the desert and 
steppes to the east. Among these were the people who later made 
up the tribes of Israel. That the names of these tribes as well 
as their number were changing all the time is to be taken for 
granted. About 1225 B.c. we hear for the first time of Israel, 
probably at this time the name of a tribe. Later the name came 
to be applied to a loose confederacy of the “sons of Jacob.” 
Gradually these newcomers, who at first had simply sat down in 
the territory of those who could not oust them, absorbed the more 
advanced civilization of the old Canaanites, intermarried with them, 
took over the cults connected with the sacred places of the land, 
and told their children the same stories about these places which 
had been told by the older population from time immemorial. Thus 
the heroes (patriarchs) of Israel, as well as the Israelites themselves, 
came to have names such as are known to have been common in 
Amurru (the Westland) from before 2000 B.c., names like Jacob-el, 
Jephthah-el (cf. Josh. 19:14, 27), Joseph-el, etc. That these 
people, however, retained customs and cults which had been theirs 
before they entered the land is certain. But just which of the 
customs and cults mentioned in the Old- Testament were pre- 
Canaanite it is hardly possible to determine. At Shechem, Joshua 
(the name need not have been the same in the oldest versions of 
the story") handed down a code of laws to the Israelites—laws — 
which may for the most part have been codified long before by the 
Canaanites, perhaps on the basis of the Babylonian legal system 
(the Code of Hammurabi). Here also the people entered into 
covenant relationship with Yahweh, who now became the God of 
Israel. That this God had been known to the Israelites before they 
entered the land is possible, but not probable. It is more likely 
that his worship was the result of the missionary propaganda of 
the Levites from the south (cf. Judg., chaps. 17 f.). These Levites 


* Note that Joshua is called Hoshea in Deut. 32:44, Num. 13:8, and in Num. 
13:16 this is given as the original name. Was Hoshea the Canaanite predecessor of 
the Israelite Joshua ? 
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may once have been a tribe in the country to the south of the 
Israelites (among the Israelites themselves, Benjamin, “the son of 
the right-hand, the south,” was evidently the southernmost), but 
they seem to have been without a country when our history begins. 
Moses, whose name is Egyptian, was their eponymous hero (Deut. 
33:8f.). The work of the Levite missionaries was taken up and 
continued by the prophets. But their activities belong to the his- 
torical period and need not detain us here. The one thing that 
seems certain about the ultimate source of Yahwism is that it 
belongs to “Sinai.” ‘Yahweh came from Sinai, And rose from 
Seir unto them; He shined forth from mount Paran, And came 
from Meribah-Kadesh’™ (Deut. 33:2). 

We return to those writers who took their pens in hand to write 
the history of the Hebrews. They were Yahweh-worshipers. 
They insisted that the Baal-worship of the Canaanites must go. 
But the common people loved to gather at the sacred places to 
listen to the stories of the appearances of the el’sto men. J andE 
told the people that these e/’s were but manifestations of the true 
God, Yahweh. Finally, Moses, in whose hands were the Urim and 
Thummim and who may have introduced Yahweh to Levi (Deut. 
33:8f.), became the great lawgiver of Israel, and Joshua, the 
earlier lawgiver, became Moses’ “minister” who looked on at 
Sinai. All law-giving was traced back to Moses, just as Solomon 
received credit for all the proverbs and David for all the psalms 
which the Hebrews produced. It was the religious experience of 
the prophets of Israel that made Yahwism the religion which it 
became, not their adherence to and partial realization of an ideal 
set up centuries before by Moses. 

This paper is nothing more than a modest attempt to show the 
necessity of keeping constantly before us the history of the whole 
Nearer Orient when we try to visualize the earliest steps in the 
political and religious evolution of the Israelites. Wellhausen’s 
great work appeared in 1878, and since that date more than a dozen 
histories of Israel have been written from the Wellhausenian point of 
view. That steady progress has been made goes without saying, 
but the writer feels that, like Darwinism, the evolutionary theory 

t Following Wellhausen’s emendation of the text. 
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of the Wellhausen school has shown a tendency to become rigid or 
“orthodox.” Meanwhile the rapid advances made in the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions have made it 
necessary to rewrite, perhaps one had better say have made it 
possible to write for the first time, the ancient history of the 
Nearer East. The Amarna Letters have thrown a flood of light 
upon the condition of Syria-Palestine in the middle of the second 
millennium 3B.c.—roughly speaking, the “patriarchial period.” 
The discovery of the Code of Hammurabi, which dates from a period 
more than half a millennium before the traditional date of Moses, 
has been regarded by many as sufficient reason for reopening the 
whole question of the development of Israelite legislation. The 
excavation of mound after mound in Palestine has brought to light 
an enormous mass of archaeological material which must be taken 
into consideration in any discussion of the early history of the 
Hebrews. I believe that most Old Testament scholars feel that 
the results of all of these new discoveries may be fitted into the 
Wellhausen theory of Israel’s evolution. This is probably true. 
But that the theory, as far as it applies to the beginnings of Israel, 
needs radical revision is the view of the historian Eduard Meyer. 
That some Old Testament scholars have the same feeling is shown 
by the incisive article on “Some Problems in the Early History of 
Hebrew Religion” by my colleague Professor J. M. Powis Smith 
(AJSL, XXXII [1916], 81 f.).. Indeed, I know of no article in 
which the problems raised by our larger vision of the early history 
of the Nearer Orient have been more clearly seen or more forcibly 
stated. I have approached these problems from the viewpoint of 
the Assyriologist and have no doubt unduly stressed the Babylo- 
nian influences upon the civilization of Canaan. If I have ven- 
tured in some cases to suggest answers where my colleague in the 
Old Testament field was content to state the problems, it may be 
only another demonstration of the truth of the proverb concerning 
the rash fools and the reluctant angels, but if I have succeeded in 
bringing these problems once more before students of the Old Tes- 
. tament then the good old Assyrian phrase, ullus libbi, “rejoicing 
of the heart,” will best describe my feelings. 





PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AN IDEALISTIC SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT 
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In the last analysis religion is to be considered sociologically; 
experience, worship, and doctrine must be interpreted and evalu- 
ated in terms of their social function, according to what they 
accomplish for human welfare. From this point of view primitive 
Christianity was an idealistic social movement. Its chief aspects, 
as we find them exhibited on the pages of the New Testament, may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Its comprehensive and supreme principle was love of man 
toward man—brotherliness in feeling, action, and thought. 

2. It inculcated the sacrifice of self for the good of others. 

3. It made the common welfare the chief aim of life. 

4. It sought to establish consideration and justice in the social 
relations of men. 

5. It aimed to diminish the valuation and to check the pursuit 
of material things. , 

6. It sought to control and suppress sex immorality. 

7. It elevated the marriage ideal and practice. 

8. It forbade envy and strife, fraud and theft, drunkenness and 
reveling. 

9. It condemned pride, ostentation, and hypocrisy. 

10. It censured the self-complacency, arrogance, and selfishness 
of the better class. 

11. It placed the social duties above the ritual duties, right con- 
duct and character above worship and ordinance. 

12. It interpreted the will of God in the direction of reasonable 
living. 
13. It made the individual free, autonomous, responsible. 
14. It rebuked legalism in law and in social administration. 
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15. It sought to prevent the domination of the weak by the 
strong. 

16. It opposed the use of force to accomplish social ends. 

17. It undertook to replace the law and practice of retribution, 
i.e., revenge, retaliation, by the principle of returning good for evil 
and overcoming evil with good. 

18. It created so high and free a conception of the right social 
relations as to disaffect the Christians toward the Roman govern- 
ment. 

19. It developed local groups of persons throughout the Empire 
bound together religiously and socially in close fellowship. 

20. It unified Orientals and Occidentals in a real brotherhood, 
surmounting the barriers of race antipathy and national alignment. 

21. It brought together on a common plane the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the ignorant, the prominent and the obscure, 
the master and the slave. 

22. It welded new social bonds, detaching people from previous 
groups and associations and uniting them on 4 higher basis. 

23. It founded a solid, permanent social organization within the 
Roman Empire that was to survive the latter’s decline and fall. 

24. It made-life idealistic, hopeful, joyful, and courageous. 

25. It assured men of eternal welfare and a perfect social order 
in an imminent new age. 

This statement of the social principles-of primitive Christianity 
combines in a single program the teachings of Jesus and Paul. The 
nineteen points stated in Nos. 1-17, 24, 25 were presented with 
almost equal explicitness and force by both Jesus and Paul in their 
ministry, though with much difference of perspective and expres- 
sion. The six points stated in Nos. 18-23 belonged especially to 
Paul in his establishment of the Christian movement throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

The term “primitive Christianity” is here used of the whole 
first-century movement, the term “‘idealistic” is meant in an ethical 
sense, and the terms “ethical” and “social” are used synony- 
mously. 

The customary view of primitive Christianity has been theo- 
logical rather than social. Its doctrine has been the matter of 
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interest and the object of study. New Testament interpretation 
has been chiefly a process of inculcating the teaching of Jesus.and 
Paul about God, man, sin, judgment, Christ, the Holy Spirit, faith, 
atonement, justification, salvation, immortality, the Kingdom of 
God. Even at the present time divinity-school courses in the 
Teaching of Jesus and the Teaching of Paul habitually pursue this 
doctrinal exposition and give to the social principles, aims, and 
achievements of primitive Christianity only a secondary, conven- 
tional homiletical treatment. 

Besides this traditional theological view of primitive Christian- 
ity, which is historic, and still acceptable and useful to the Christian 
churches, we now have a social view constructed in accordance with 
the anthropological sciences. Primitive Christianity was essen- 
tially a social product and factor. Ina scientific analysis the teach- 
ing of Jesus and the teaching of Paul are to be interpreted and 
evaluated in terms of social science. That the primitive-Christian 
social program, effort, and achievement were saturated with religion 
and theology was due to the Jewish and Hellenistic sources from 
which they came and to the first-century conditions of the Mediter- 
ranean world which they served. Primitive Christianity aimed at 
human welfare for as many individuals as possible. The means it 
employed to accomplish this social end belonged to the origin, time, 
and circumstances of the Christian mission and may be regarded 
as on the whole the most effective means that could then have been 
used. 

The modern conception, point of view, and method in the pur- 
suit of human welfare are different from those of historical Chris- 
tianity because of the new scientific knowledge, world-view, and 
social aim. The best characteristic of the twentieth century is its 
social consciousness, study, and effort. The social sciences domi- 
nate, or will dominate, the whole scheme and process of education, 
law, and government. 

A fundamental feature of this scientific treatment of society is 
that religion in all its forms is viewed socially. The facts of religion 
are social facts. Even theology, ritual, and mysticism have been 
and continue to be agents of social welfare in that they satisfy the 
minds, inspire the hearts, and improve the lives of men. The 
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religious feelings, ideas, and actions make for human welfare, indi- 
vidual and collective. All facts of human life are true and valuable, 
relatively speaking, in so far as they promote the welfare of man- 
kind. Had not religion been in the main helpful to humanity, men 
would not have instituted and maintained it. Science therefore 
views religion as a social phenomenon, as an expression of human 
experience and a factor of human progress. Religion comes to be 
interpreted as a medium and a measure of civilization. 

Religion has five main aspects: mystical experience, ritual, doc- 
trine, ecclesiastical organization, ethics. The order in which the 
five aspects are named is the order of historical development and 
of ascending social value. Religion has been defined as “the effect- 
ive desire to be in right relation with the Power manifest in the 
universe.”* Compare with this Ellwood’s definition: “Religion is 
essentially a projection and a universalization of social values.’ 
Both statements are correct, from different points of view: the one 
is theological, the other is sogial; the one is descriptive in terms of 
the church, the other is functional in terms of society. 

Religion is first of ali feeling—a sense of. dependence upon God 
(however conceived) for material and spiritual welfare, in the pres- 
ent and in the future; and a desire for personal relationship on 
friendly terms with God. This is religion as mystical experience: 
it means fear, appeal, faith, love, toward the Divine. 

This religious feeling prompts men to acts of propitiation and 
worship, designed to secure the favor, assistance, and companion- 
ship of God. In this way arises religious ritual: prayer, sacrifice, 
circumcision, food laws, baptism, Eucharist, religious services, and 
all kinds of priestly and liturgical ceremonies. 

In reflection upon their religious experience and practice, men 
construct ideas and theories about God, the world, mankind, sal- 
vation. Hence doctrine, which is the product of this intellectual 
activity. Its purpose is to enable men the better to obtain the 
welfare that they seek. 

t This definition is by Howerth; it is quoted and used by Fowler in The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, chap. i. 


? Ellwood, The Social Problem, p. 204; also his article, “The Social Function of 
Religion,” American Journal of Sociology, November, 1913. The social aspect of 
religion is fully expounded in Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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Since man is by nature social, he socially organizes his reli- 
gious feelings, actions, and thoughts. This results in ecclesiastical 
organization in all its forms: temple, priesthood, theocracy, syna- 
gogue, church, and all the ritual and social institutions founded and 
operated in the name of religion. 

Last and most important of all, religion is ethics in that it 
develops, inculcates, and enforces standards of conduct and char- 
acter, and defines and insists upon individual and social righteous- 
ness. We are accustomed to classify the historical religions as 
lower and higher according to their ethical ideal and efficiency. 

Religion has been, and it is not too much to hope that it may 
continue to be, the highest solvent of all human differences and 
antagonisms, overcoming racial, national, economic, and social 
obstacles to the common welfare. Society requires an efficient 
agent of universal love and co-operation as a corrective for the 
pugnacity, exploitation, conceit, and general selfishness of indi- 
viduals and of conventional groups of-men. Religion functions for 
the consciousness and the maintenance of the social values which 
human experience has laboriously achieved. It provides a uni- 
versal sanction for man’s ideals, giving them validity, authority, 
and permanence. These ideals are partly of an individual import, 
pronouncing what shall be regarded as the perfect man; and partly 
of collective import, pronouncing what shall be regarded as the 
perfect society. Christianity, at its beginning in Jesus and Paul, 
established a higher standard of individual and social ethics than 
any which had preceded it, and thereby became the chief social 
factor of the centuries from the first until our own. It has been 
the achievement and the glory of the Christian church for nearly 
nineteen hundred years to preserve, teach, and actuate the highest 
ethics of the race with the ideal and the aim of a universal right- 
eousness and brotherhood. The process of realization is slow, in 
spite of the aspiration, devotion, and energy of men, because of the 
cosmic constitution of things. 

The first century A.D. was a time of social advance. One of the 
great forward movements of history was taking place at the time 
Jesus and Paul performed their missions. It involved the structure 
of society, man’s thought-world, the ethical ideal, and the religious 
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faith of the Mediterranean peoples. From one point of view Jesus 
and Paul were the products and agents of this social advance; from 
another point of view they, with others, were creators of this 
movement. The Roman Empire brought about the conditions of 
progress, revealed the need of it, and provided the means and the 
persons for its accomplishment. 

To be sure, vast wealth and power, the mixture of peoples, the 
disintegration of national standards and customary controls, the 
competition of philosophies and religions, brought some confusion 
and disorder. The ethical idealists of that period—Roman, Jew- 
ish, and Christian idealists—described in vivid language and 
rebuked with forceful expression the transgressions and short- 
comings of first-century mankind. A superficial reading of these 
satires and philippics might lead one to suppose that the world was 
at its worst in their day. The ethical idealism of any age, in its 
effort at reform, has ‘this extreme way of judging and condemning 
the current life. Modern melodramatists and apologists, reading 
this ancient literature homiletically and using these ancient mate- 
rials polemically, have reported loudly and vehemently that the 
first century A.D. was a time of utter moral degradation and decay. 
Of course there was moral imperfection in the Roman Empire of 
Paul’s day. Civilization was undergoing a transition that involved 
the taking to pieces and the higher synthesis of the existing political, 
social, ethical, and religious systems. 

These conditions and changes, however, were incident to the 
fundamental social advance that was in process. A new, universal 
civilization, made up of the best elements which Greeks, Romans, 
and Jews could contribute, was taking shape. in the Mediterranean 
world when primitive Christianity arose. The possibility and the 
means of social advance in the first century A.D. were the achieve- 
ment of the Mediterranean peoples in their humanitarian develop- 
ment. The Greeks advanced civilization most of all by their 
philosophy, science, and art; the Romans advanced civilization 
most of all by their law, government, and administration; the Jews 
advanced civilization most of all by their idealism, religion, and 
ethics. Judaism was the highest type of religion and ethics in the 
ancient world previous to Christianity. And Christianity was the 
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outgrowth chiefly of Judaism; it was in fact a higher Judaism 
created by Jesus and Paul, the foremost reformers of Judaism in 
the first century A.D. 

World-conditions demanded a new, universal, triumphant reli- 
gion and ethics, to subsume and supersede the nationalistic systems 
which were declining as the Empire unified mankind. The Roman 
state religion, the several particularistic religions, the Hellenistic 
philosophies, and even the more general oriental religions needed 
all to dissolve into some one complete, satisfying, and efficient world- 
religion and ethics which could do the work of all its predecessors, 
and do it better than they. Judaism had aspired and had striven 
to be this supreme universal religion. She counted her religion the 
one true religion, appointed by God to displace all others. But 
Judaism could not relinquish her ritual law, and the Gentiles would 
not submit to the Jewish ritual. Therein Judaism failed of her 
world-opportunity—she would not stoop to conquer. Her spiritual 
religion and her ethics the world as a whole would appreciate and 
use; but Judaism would not sacrifice her particularism. 

The way was therefore open, and in fact the demand was impera- 
tive, for a higher Judaism that would maintain the Jewish spiritual 
religion and ethics and at the same time would so interpret and 
administer these elements of civilization that the entire Mediterra- 
nean world would find in them an adequate faith, worship, joy, 
ideal, and imperative. Jesus made this necessary reform of Juda- 
ism for Palestine, and Paul made the corresponding reform for the 
gentile field. Under the name, first of ““The Gospel,” and later of 
“Christianity,” this higher Judaism of the first century A.D. made its 
way against all rivals, and in due time became by obvious right the 
religion and ethics of the Empire. 

Primitive Christianity combined in superior degree and propor- 
tion all the five aspects of religion. In mystical experience Chris- 
tianity surpassed Judaism, and by a development along similar 
lines it even surpassed the oriental mystery-religions that were 
meeting with so much favor throughout the Empire. In ritual 
Christianity was freer and simpler than Judaism, simpler and more 
reasonable than the oriental religions, eliminating much, but retain- 
ing and developing the ritual idea and practice in certain essential 
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ways. In doctrine Christianity had, or came to have, the most 
elaborate, systematic, and vivid theology of any ancient religion; 
it was fundamentally Jewish, but undetwent remarkable modifica- 
tion and expansion, notably in its doctrine of the person and the 
atoning work of Christ and in its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Cer- 
tain features of the Pauline and Johannine theology were influenced 
by Hellenistic mystery-doctrine and philosophical theology. The 
total effect was to develop a Christian theology that met both the 
emotional and the intellectual requirements of the Mediterranean 
peoples. In ecclesiastical organization primitive Christianity fol- 
lowed on the one hand the Jewish synagogue, and on the other the 
Hellenistic religious societies. The Christians were organized in 
local groups (churches) at important centers of the Empire. 
Peoples of all sorts and conditions were thus united in simple, inde- 
pendent, and complete brotherhoods for edification, worship, and 
propaganda. Such organization constituted Christianity an eccle- 
siastical institution within the Mediterranean world, and went far 
toward securing to Christianity its supreme place. In ethics primi- 
tive Christianity was easily foremost over all its predecessors and 
competitors. It carried the highest ethical ideals, principles, 

imperatives, and literature of the Jewish people, freed from the 
particularisms, the incumbrances, and the limitations of legalistic 
Judaism. In the Pauline field this distilled, elevated, and univer- 
salized Jewish ethics was somewhat Hellenized at first, and gradu- 
ally developed a synthesis with the best Greco-Roman ethics, 
principally Stoicism. By this union of the best Jewish and the 
best gentile ethics Christianity achieved a standard of conduct and 
character that became in time the law and custom of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

We may pause to note that Christianity, by reason of its superior 
quality and power in all five aspects of religion—mystical experi- 
ence, ritual, doctrine, ecclesiastical organization, and ethics—has 
continued for nineteen centuries to be the religion and morality of 
all European nations, whence it has spread to both Americas, to 
Australia, and in part to Asia and Africa. In other words, Chris- 
tianity is already the religion and morality of four out of the six 
continents, and is in process of becoming the same for the remaining 
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two. The rise of such a social movement in the first century A.D. 
was an event of world-significance, a forward step in the history of 
mankind, well deserving of the painstaking historical study that is 
being given it. To understand primitive Christianity as a social 
factor in the Roman Empire, to interpret it as a phase and agent 
of social progress, to point out its immeasurable contribution to 
human welfare, is the best service that New Testament scholars 
can now render to the cause of science and education. 

But was not primitive Christianity a mystery-religion and a 
religion of redemption? Was not its faith a supernaturalistic 
theology? Did not soteriological doctrine constitute its primary 
aim and content? Was not primitive Christianity elaborately and 
intensely eschatological? Did not the first Christians believe in 
the essential evil of the world and the human race, in a new and 
perfect age at hand, to be inaugurated by Christ at his parousia, 
with a resurrection and a judgment, and an eternal Kingdom of 
God upon a renovated earth ? 

The answer is yes to all these questions. But there is another 
question to be asked: Why did the first Christians believe all these 
things, why did they take this eschatological view of salvation? 
Because of their ethical idealism. Their high and strenuous moral- 
social ideas and aspirations produced their mysticism, soteriology, 
eschatology, Christology.t Fundamentally their ethical idealism 
and their doctrine of salvation were from Judaism, because the 
Jewish people through the centuries had been the most conscious 
of world-evil and human sin, had been the most thoughtful and 
earnest seekers after righteousness. Jewish theology was an expres- 
sion and an inculcation of Jewish ethics. Men habitually define the 
character, purpose, and activity of God in accordance with their 
own most vital ideas of what is right and best in man and in the 
universe. Religion, in its doctrine of God and of salvation, has 


t The terms soteriology, eschatology, and Christology are differentiable as follows: 
soteriology is the most comprehensive of the three terms, comprising from beginning 
to end of creation God’s whole plan and accomplishment of salvation; eschatology 
includes only the “last things,” the final acts of God which consummate salvation by 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God; Christology is the doctrine of the person 
and work of Christ, who is God’s son and agent for the accomplishment of the salvation 
of men to eternal life in the Kingdom. 
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moved upward with the development of human experience and 
ideals. Theology is essentially the product and the servant of 
ethics—that is, of the whole social ideal and effort of the race. This 
was notably true of primitive-Christian soteriology, eschatology, 
and Christology. They were ethically derived and ethically useful. 
They constituted a main part of a great social movement. 

The first. Christians—Jesus and Paul, with their Jewish and 
gentile followers—could not tolerate the world as it was and men 
as they were, because of their high and strenuous moral idealism. 
Mankind and the age seemed irrecoverably bad because the Chris- 
tians had so lofty and intense a conception of the good. They were 
of the opinion that’ God, reacting in the same way as themselves 
against the realities of life, must shortly intervene by divine power 
to exterminate all evil and so start anew with the cosmos and the 
human race. Because they could not themselves endure the evil 
and sin of the world, they maintained that God himself could not 
endure it, that he was therefore about to bring it all toanend. In 
its place he would establish an age and a kingdom of perfect right- 
eousness. He would overthrow Satan and his host, who in the pres- 
ent age disputed and thwarted his reign. He would abolish the 
suffering and death of men, which belonged to the realm of sin and 
evil. The elect ones, the righteous, would be gathered together 
and saved out of this evil age doomed to destruction, and would 
become the glorified members of the eternal Kingdom of God. 

It was only the ethical idealists who reacted in this way against 
the current realities of the cosmos. The mass of men assumed a 
submissive and commonplace attitude toward life. They took life 
as they found it, and made no sharp criticism: . They put up with 
its imperfections and got along with their fellow-men in a general 
confidence that it was all right enough and was to be taken for 
granted. They were well aware of the cosmic evil and they knew 
that all men were sinners; but they did not repudiate their citizen- 
ship in the world as it is or consign the mass of their fellow-men to 
destruction. They did not strenuously accuse themselves or others. 
They did not count upon a cosmic catastrophe to reverse conditions. 
As a matter of fact, the idealistic anticipations of the Jewish and 
primitive-Christian eschatologists were not realized. The complete 
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overthrow of sin and evil did not take place, and has not yet taken 
place. If we are entitled to judge by eighteen hundred years more 
of human experience and consideration, God’s plan of salvation is 
not altogether what they supposed it tobe. Their ethical ideal was 
not too high, their enthusiasm for righteousness was not too great; 
but their theory as to when and how righteousness would come to 
prevail in the earth was partly misconceived. The error may be 
plain to modern men. But the first Christians were not conscious 
of it; on the contrary, they held their doctrine of eschatological 
salvation with absolute conviction of its truth and certainty. They 
saw it as the necessary corollary of their ethical conceptions, pur- 
poses, and demands. 

Not only was their salvation faith ethically derived; it also 
functioned ethically. It was the standard moral-religious teaching 
of primitive Christianity that men could be saved only by a com- 
plete obedience to the will of God. This will of God was made 
known to them in their Scriptures (the Old Testament) and in the 
teaching of Jesus and Paul and their disciples. Only by an ade- 
quate righteousness, actually achieved by men, could one inherit 
or enter the Kingdom of God. All who fell short of this righteous- 
ness would be disapproved by God at the judgment and rejected 
from eternal life in the new age. “Good Master, what must I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?” “You know the commandments. 
Besides, go and sell what you have and give to the poor; and come, 
follow me.” “The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent.” “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
‘Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.” 

So Jesus taught, and similarly Paul. “We must all be made 
manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether good or bad.” “Be not déceived; God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
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he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.” 
“The works of the flesh are manifest; of which I forewarn you that 
they who practice such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God.” “Reckonest thou this, O man, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and longsuffering, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance? but after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will 
render to every man according to his works: to them that by 
patience in well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorruption, 
eternal life: but unto them that are factious, and obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indignation, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that worketh evil; 
for there is no respect of persons with God.” “I buffet my body, 
and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected.” “Brethren, I 
count not myself yet to have laid hold: but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

In all this homiletical teaching of Jesus and Paul, given to impel 
men to the highest and most complete righteousness, it was recog- 
nized that men would inevitably sin and could not possibly render 
a perfect obedience to God’s will; and it was understood, according 
to the best Jewish doctrine, that on the basis of men’s penitence and 
pursuit of righteousness God in his love and mercy would forgive 
their deficiency. At this point Paul connected his doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith through the atoning death of Christ. Paul, fol- 
lowing a legalistic and ritualistic thought-form, supposed that God, 
in order to maintain his holiness, his government, and his cosmic 
purpose, required an expiatory atonement for men’s sins, which he 
provided in the death of Christ, whereby he could forgive men their 
transgressions and shortcomings and so admit them to salvation. 
In accordance with this conception, Paul predicated a divine 
righteousness bestowed by God upon men to make up their 
lack. 
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Our modern disaffection toward primitive-Christian eschatology - 
makes it difficult for us to perceive how powerfully this vivid belief 
functioned ethically. To know that the Judgment with its eternal 
issues was at hand (they were certain of it) was a most effective 
moral influence upon the first Christians. They set themselves 
devoutly and strenuously to the preparation for this cosmic climax 
and their own eternal destinies. They sought to get others to 
repent and do righteousness in order that they too might be saved. 
With only a little time left in which to qualify for the new age, every 
energy would be aroused, every effort would be put forth. There 
are those who tell us that we must still teach this eschatological 
doctrine of primitive Christianity, because it is necessary for the 
moral control of men. However that may be, the New Testament 
leaves us in no doubt that this eschatological doctrine functioned 
in the first century A.D. with tremendous efficiency. If the doctrine 
was in fact illusory, they were not aware of it, and it drove them to 
repentance and righteousness. 

It is more important that we should understand and appreciate 
the eschatological ethics of the first Christians than that we should 
repudiate and rebuke it. Primitive-Christian ethics was taken over 
from Judaism, and Jewish ethics was intensely religious. The 
modern mind may prefer ethics without the dress of ancient escha- 
tology and religion. Science offers, instead of the eschatological 
imperative for ethics, a social imperative. It demands right living 
because the welfare of mankind, individually and collectively, is all 
the time conditioned upon good conduct and character. Science 
may replace the doctrine of a revealed will of God by the teaching 
that men discover in their common experience of life what makes 
for and what makes against welfare, so that it is the social judg- 
ment and will which determines right and wrong. To fix the 
attention and the effort, not upon the ultimate future, but upon 
the time in hand, may now make for the better realization of 
our ethical ideals. It may not be to the disadvantage of mankind 
that humanitarian ethics proposes to supersede eschatological 
ethics. 

Jesus and Paul did indeed teach human duty in terms of the 
divine will rather than in terms of the social will. But in an essen- 
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tial sense it is true that “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
We have our knowledge of God through our human experience. 
And if the doctrine of supernatural revelation should fail us, it 
would result that “‘the voice of the people” would be the only 
‘voice of God” in our possession. But though Jesus and Paul pre- 
sented the theological imperative for right conduct and character, 
their teaching does not stand in real opposition to the social impera- 
tive. Their ethics, with proper explanation, could still function 
under a régime of modern social science. The supernaturalistic and 
the naturalistic conceptions of how men discover the principles of 
life are only two differing thought-forms interpreting the same 
reality. Both have stood the practical test and have warranted 
the belief that men have given them. The modern unitary world- 
view, which threatens to drive us from supernaturalism to natural- 
ism, may come to be regarded as the correct philosophy of the 
universe, and may then replace the ancient dualistic world-view 
which underlay Jewish and primitive-Christian theology, giving form 
to the eschatological ethics of Jesus and Paul. But the conflict of 
philosophies, and the final decision between them, are a part of the 
age-long process. Society, bent upon the immediate negotiation 
of life, uses one world-view or another as may serve its practical 
purpose. Ethics may be interpreted at one time dualistically, and 
at another time monistically, according to the world-view that is 
in favor. Jesus and Paul based ethics upon a doctrine of super- 
natural revelation and of eschatological rewards and punishments 
because that was the philosophy and the theology of their day. 
They did not inculcate goodness for its own sake, as modern ethics 
does; but they might have done so. Their thought-forms, teach- 
ings, and methods were a part of their first-century existence. 
Practical living in the twentieth century is not so different from the 
practical living of nineteen hundred years ago as to antiquate essen- 
tially the social message of the New Testament. But such differ- 
ences as have arisen must be allowed for in turning the social 
message of the New Testament to account for modern social use. 
New Testament ethics must not be modernized, misrepresented, in 
order to get from the New Testament a message of modern appeal 
and utility. 
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The sociologist, reading the New Testament, may say that the 
primitive Christians had no social program. They certainly did 
not undertake a biological study of man, or a historical study of 
human standards, laws, customs, institutions, and beliefs. They 
did not conduct sociological investigations, or make social analyses, 
or subject the phenomena of society to scientific tests. They did 
not attempt to reconstruct the social order, to revise the law, or to 
improve the judiciary. They did not advocate constitutional 
amendments, or publicly organize charity. In short, they did 
not anticipate the modern theory and process of scientific social 
work. 

Nevertheless, Jesus and Paul had a kind of social program. 
They undertook to promote the welfare of men, and they did not 
work altogether without a plan. Their method of social reform was 
the customary homiletical method of Jewish prophets and scribes 
and Hellenistic practical philosophers, namely, preaching. They 
went about declaring their ideals, inculcating their principles, 
enjoining right living, setting an example of what they taught, and 
so arousing individuals to higher conduct and character. Their 
reform was primarily a talking of reform, but that was the estab- 
lished method of the day. It is customary to explain that their 
eschatological doctrine prevented the primitive Christians from 
attempting a systematic social renovation and reconstruction. But 
such a program was not undertaken, or even proposed, by any first- 
century reformers; it did not belong to the thought or manner of 
the time. 

Jesus and Paul pointed out forcefully the defects in certain social 
standards, practices, and institutions. Their criticisms were true 
and helpful. But they did not point out all the faults in all the 
standards, practices, and institutions. Jesus showed the short- 
comings of Pharisaism, but not of Sadduceeism. - He showed how 
to improve the observance of the Sabbath, but not how to improve 
the synagogue worship. He abrogated the lex talionis and the food 
laws, but he did not abrogate the institution of slavery, the use of 
intoxicating liquors, child-labor, or the rite of circumcision. The 
method of Paul was similar. He pointed out the gross sins of the 
Greco-Roman world and condemned them. He enjoined his con- 
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verts to separate themselves from non-Christians. He denounced 
the gentile religions, and enjoined Christianity in their stead. He 
looked upon the Roman government as a part of the evil age about 
to be overthrown by Christ, but he counseled the Christians at 
Rome to be in subjection to that government. He told his slave 
converts that Christianity did not give them political freedom. He 
insisted that woman should keep her place of social subjection 
to man. 

The primitive Christian plan of work was not specifically a 
social reconstruction, but a moral revival and advance, a new 
vision of, a new grip upon, the fundamental principles of right living. 
Oné might say that it was an individualistic ethics that Jesus and 
Paul taught, but it was social ethics as well, because man’s duty 
was explicitly presented and urged in respect to his relations with 
his fellow-men. In the same way it might be said that their doc- 
trine of salvation was individualistic, inasmuch as each person was 
to stand or fall on his individual record. But there was a social 
aspect also to this salvation, for the Kingdom of God was conceived 
as a society of saved persons doing perfectly the will of God and 
living ideally together. 

But while the primitive-Christian mission was in the main a 
preaching reform, the movement also developed a social organiza- 
tion that contributed essentially to its success. Jesus seems to have 
made a start in this direction by selecting a group of his disciples to 
accompany and assist him in his ministry. It does not, however, 
appear that Jesus had in mind to create an organization of all his 
adherents. Here again the customary explanation is offered, that 
his eschatological expectations made such a plan unnecessary. But 
in this case also it is more correct to say that he followed the custom 
of religious teachers in his day and place; he did not intend to 
detach his disciples from the Jewish synagogue, and no other organi- 
zation seemed to him to be required. After his death, however, his 
followers felt the need of a special Christian grouping, to keep 
together and to carry on Jesus’ work. The Palestinian Christians 
naturally and wisely took the synagogue as their model, and gradu- 
ally developed churches of regular organization for fellowship, wor- 
ship, and propaganda. 
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Paul perhaps from the first arranged his converts in local groups, 
to maintain their Christian faith and to foster their Christian life. 
In the gentile field it was the more necessary that the new converts 
should be separated from non-Christians, because their belief, wor- 
ship, relationship, and manner of life were so different from those of 
paganism. For this organization Paul also had the model of the 
Jewish synagogue, which was nearly as desirable and efficient a type 
for gentile as for Jewish Christians. But in the Pauline field there 
were also the independent religious societies that arose in connec- 
tion with the mystery-religions. The churches of Paul learned from 
both kinds of organization. Paul made much of the church rela- 
tionship, bidding his Christians to arrange their social and their 
civic as well as their religious life within these circles. Besides he 
built up between his churches a common spirit of unity, fraternity, 
and co-operation. In fact, primitive Christianity could not have 
made its way successfully in the Mediterranean world without this 
local and comprehensive organization. The movement required 
individualization and solidification, it required the social machinery 
of perpetuation and propaganda. Primitive Christianity had 
several strong rivals in the first-century competition between reli- 
gions, each of which aspired and strove to become the world- 
religion. Christianity succeeded against the others because of its 
inherent doctrinal, ritual, and ethical superiorities, but also because 
of the organized status and efficiency which Paul gave the move- 
ment. He created a social institution about his social ideal, to 
give it stability, appeal, and promotion. 

Many events of great significance took place in the first cen- 
tury A.D., but among them the rise of Christianity was clearly the 
most important. There was in it the making of a new world, a 
higher humanitarianism. The Roman Empire needed a unifying, 
vital, and impelling religion and ethics to set the social ideal for the 
universal race and civilization. Primitive Christianity met this 
need, and met it adequately. The numbers of Christian converts 
and churches were considerable in the first century a.D., but the 
success of this idealistic social movement was still more to be 
measured by its renewing influence, its leavening of religious faith 
and moral enthusiasm, its consolidation of mankind about their 
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highest visions and purposes, its construction of a social system 
within the Roman Empire true enough and strong enough to con- 
tinue through the centuries and to dominate European civilization 
even after the Mediterranean world became the possession of the 
new peoples from the north. Our own twentieth century is the 
heir of primitive Christianity, for our social idealism is, in one line 
of its inheritance, the gift and product of the New Testament and 
the Christian church. 
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History affords few more striking examples of revolutionary 
change than the contrast between the relations of the German 
crown, the German church, and the papacy in Saxon (919-1024) 
and Franconian (1024-1125) times. Under the Saxon emperors 
the church was the friend and ally of the dynasty. This good 
relation became somewhat strained under Conrad II and Henry III, 
the first Franconians, and under the last two Franconian rulers, 
Henry IV and Henry V, the German church in large part, and the 
papacy wholly, were the implacable foe of the emperors and strove 
with might and main to compass the destruction of the German 
crown. 

The conflict between Henry IV and Gregory VII has usually 
been portrayed with the dramatic grandeur of a Greek tragedy. 
Dratmatic qualities and dramatic personalities that struggle cer- 
tainly possessed. But in general its history has been pitched upon 
too sublimated a plane. The character of Hildebrand is one of the 
most complex and difficult to understand in all history. He was 
at once a superlative idealist imbued with the Augustinian dream of 
a world-church supreme over a world-state, and a shrewd politician. 
Such a man is rarely always consistent in his conduct. Depending 
upon mood or circumstance he sometimes responds to one motive 
or stimulus, sometimes to another. It is the endeavor of this 
article to show that a primary, if not really the principal, issue in 
the struggle between Gregory VII and Henry IV was an economic 
one; that the immediate and fundamental, though carefully con- 
cealed, purpose of the papacy was to acquire complete proprietary 
control of the German church (indeed the church throughout all 
Europe); and that the Cluny reform was sedulously propagated as 
a@ means to that end. Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch (1818-80) in his 
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Geschichte des deutschen Volkes was the first who discerned this 
factor in the war of investiture. Since his death other scholars, 
in many monographs, have widened the field which he first tilled, 
and the enormous influence of the proprietary interests of the 
German church upon the history of the mediaeval empire has been 
abundantly demonstrated.* 


One of the most certain achievements of modern historical 
research is the proof which precludes denial of the interrelation of all 
the facts and forces of an epoch. The war of investiture cannot be 
rightly understood except in the light of the economic and social 


history of Germany in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The root 

* Vol. II, 15; cf. Inama-Sternegg, DWG, II, 135. 

2 See my article on “The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic Slavs” 
. American Journal of Theology, April and July, 1916. Harnack, History of Dogma, 

V, 7, has suggestively said, “The task of administering property was more important to 
the German church than the political and dogmatic debates of the neighboring French 
hierarchy.” So again, ibid., VI, 16, he says, “It was about the property of the bishops 
and . . who was the true ruler of the divine state that the great battle was really 
waged between the empire and the reformed papacy.” 

Ficker first clearly formulated the idea that the war of investiture was primarily 
one for control of the church’s proprietary power (ein Eigenthwmsrecht)—“ Ueber das 
Eigenthum des Reiches am Reichskirchengute,”’ Sitzungsberichte der philosoph.-histor. 
Klasse der kaiserl. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, LX XII (1872), 55-146, 381-450. To this 
article Waitz replied the next year_in the same journal (1873), p. 825, admitting the 
presence of proprietary elements in the struggle between emperor and pope, but con- 
tending that Ficker exaggerated its importance. Cf. Waitz, Deutscheverfassungsgesch., 
VII, 199, n. 1. Since these epoch-making articles a large amount of supplementary 
work has been done by more recent scholars, which, it seems to me, bears out Ficker’s 
contention, as Matthii, Die Klosterpolitik Kaiser Heinrich II (Giéttingen diss., 1877); 
Stutz, Die Eigenkirche als Element des mittelalterlich-german. Kirchenrechts (Berlin, 
1895); and his Gesch. des kirchlichen Beneficialwesens (1895) and article entitled 
“Lehen und Pfriinde” in Zeitschrift der Savignystiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. XXXIII, 
N.F., 20 (1899), 213-47; Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands (1887 f.), III (1905), 
441 ff.; Werminghoff, Gesch. der Kirchenverfassung Deutschlands im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 
1905), 179 ff.; Feierabend, Die politische Stellung der deutschen Reichsabteien wihrend des 
Investiturstreites (Breslau diss., 1913); Voigt, Die Klosterpolitik der Salischen Kaiser 
und Kénige mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Heinrich IV bis sum Jahre 1077 (Leipzig 
diss., 1888); Koeniger, Burchard I von Worms (1905), c. 4. Waitz’s great work, 
Vol. VII, c. 2, Die hohe Geistlichkeit, is invaluable for the wealth of references to sources. 
For the “royal” abbeys, see ibid., III, 434-35; IV, 153-57. 

3In. the last work from his pen before the war, Belgian Democracy, 30, note 
(English trans.), Professor Henri Pirenne has written, “There is here, i.e., in economic 
history, a whole group of phenomena in general too little heeded by the students of this 
great conflict.” 
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of the problem between church and state in the Middle Ages, and 
the chief root of the evil in the church, was its immense landed 
wealth. Between the alternative of renouncing her feudal revenues, 
her temporalities, her privileges, her political power, and so seeking 
deliverance from secular control, and the alternative of keeping her 
temporalities and yet securing freedom from the authority of the 
state by crushing the state, the church did not hesitate. She chose 
the latter course, and the identification of the Cluny reform with 
the papal power by Hildebrand went far toward making the aspira- 
tion a reality. 

The supreme test of the church’s sincerity was made in 1111, when 
Pascal II offered to buy the church’s freedom from lay investiture 
at the price of renunciation of the church’s temporalities and secular 
power. At once a storm of protest arose. Like the rich young 
man who came to Jesus [Matt. 19: 16-22], the church had too great 
possessions to make the sacrifice. Its idealization of poverty was 
belied by its avarice. A few rare spirits like Arnold of Brescia 
daringly advocated the true remedy and expiated at the stake the 
zeal of the reformer born out of due season. The greatest spirits 
of the Middle Ages, like St. Francis, Dante, Pierre Du Bois, 
Nicholas de Clamanges, for example, deplored the church’s choice. 
But few churchmen and never any pope save Pascal II had the 
courage to advocate the true solution of the church’s corruption. 
The argument and the protest of the church of Liége, at the height 
of the strife over lay investiture, fell upon deaf ears." 

The beginning of the material contamination of the church 
is coeval with the official establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine. The rapid narrowing of the line between the church and 
the world during the fourth century, owing to the enormous increase 
in the number and amount of the church’s endowments, chiefly in 
the form of gifts of land, is an amazing fact. The process was 
accentuated and accelerated in the fifth century when the church, 
having converted the city populace of the Roman Empire, began 

* In justifying itself against the threats of Pascal II the church of Liége quoted 
St. Ambrose with telling force, “Si Christus non habuit imaginem Caesaris, cur dedit 
censum? Non de suo dedit: sed reddidit mundo quae erant mundi. Et tu, si non 
vis esse obnozius Caesari, noli habere quae mundisunt. Sed si habes divitias, obnoxius 
es Caesari. Si vis nihil debere regi terreno, dimitte omnia et sequere Christum.”— 
Udalr. Babenb., Cod. Lib., II, c. 234. 
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to reach out into the country areas and to establish the first rural 
parishes. Thereby the church became profoundly involved in the 
feudal régime, for long since free landed proprietorship had dis- 
appeared in the Roman Empire. Millions of serfs and slaves in 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, lived bound to the soil upon the huge 
patrimonies of the nobles, who formed a landed aristocracy power- 
ful enough to defy the imperial government. 

The evangelization of the fields was largely due to the initiative 
of, and much under the control of, these great proprietors. For the 
creation of rural parishes independent of the landed nobles and 
subject only to the authority of the bishop was very difficult and 
usually impossible. The rights of the bishop over these seigneurial 
or manorial churches were very limited. The proprietor, having 
borne all the expense of foundation, claimed the right to choose 
the incumbent. The rural church was the property of the founder.” 
The council of Orleans (ch. 33), as early as 541, formally recognized 
the proprietary right of patronage in the case of rural churches, and 
the curé came to be regarded as a petty feudatory of the lord. In 
every parish a body of church property was gradually formed by 
gift and testament of which the lord of the manor had control, and a 
series of customary services developed which he could exact.’ 

A proprietor’s motives in founding a church were often far 
from disinterested or pious. For 


ever since the Germanic invasions there had been few more profitable invest- 
ments than the building of a church. The proprietor who built a church or a 


* For the origins of church patronage see the article in Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, II, col. 1545, by Hatch, and his Organization of the Early Christian Church, 
200-205 (the notes are very valuable); P. Thomas, Le droit de proprieté, des laiques 
sur les Eglises . . . . en Moyen Age (1896); Lesne, La proprieté eccles. en France I, 
49-69; Marignan, La societé mérovingienne, 200-206; ‘Imbart de la Tour,’ La paroisse 
rurale. The synod of Worms in 453 required every church to have at least one free 
allotment (Hufe), and every bishop one hundred Hefele (Conciliengesch., IV, 543; 
Gerdes, Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, I, 532; Koeniger, Burchard von Worms, 44, n. 1). 
Charlemagne’s Cap. de partibus Saxoniae, c. 15, ordained a house and two manors of 
land for every priest, “‘and for each 120 men, noble and free, and likewise Jiti, let 
them give to the same church a man-servant and a maid-servant,” MGH, LL, sec. 2, 
Tome I, Part I, p. 68, No. 26, ed. Boretius. For commentary see Waitz, III 
(2d ed.), 207 f£. 

* The principal sources for this condition are Cap. of Frankfort, 794, c. 54; MGH, 
CONC. II, 171; Cap. eccles. ad Salz., 803, c. 13, ibid., 119; Cap. eccles., 818, MGH, 
CAPIT. i, 275. 
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chapel upon his land owned that church or chapel. He could put a slave or 
villein into the benefice. He could charge burial fees and christening fees. 
He could force his villeins to attend. He could sell or otherwise alienate the 
church. He could dismiss the priest, or flog him, or make him pay gifts upon 
his appointment. He could use him as a secretary, or a bailiff, or farm servant. 
He could make him wait at table, or tend dogs, or lead a lady’s horse, or watch 

sheep." ; 

In a word, the lord of the manor in whose hands lay the right of 
presentation to the living could treat the incumbent, who not 
infrequently was the son of one of his own serfs, with impunity. | 
Jonas of Orleans in the ninth century complained that “poor 
priests” were compelled to serve as varlets.2 Agobard of Lyons 
echoed the complaint, citing instances of priests attached to ora- 
tories being compelled to wait at table, to trim vines, to take care 
of dogs, to dress ladies’ hair, etc. The council of Metz in 888 
complained of a priest having been mutilated by his patron because 
the priest had had the courage to reprimand him for his immo- 
rality.* 

Even in Britain, in spite of the relatively late entrance of Chris- 
tianity there, the feudalization of the church early and rapidly 
obtained. A letter of Bede to Archbishop Egbert protests against 
the ill-considered donations made by the Anglo-Saxon kings to 
whoever wanted to establish a monastery, of which the founders 
made themselves “lay” abbots.’ 

Given the prevalent feudal conditions and ideas, it was inevitable 
that in course of time the practice of patronage should be extended 
upward in the church and at last involve the hierarchy too. The 
combination of landed wealth and political power possessed by the 
bishops and abbots in the Frankish church made control of their 
offices by the Merovingian kings a necessity of state. It is no 
matter of surprise that the council of Orleans (ch. 5) was forced 
to acknowledge that the high clergy held their lands of the crown. 

Fisher, The Mediaeval Empire, 1, 254. 

2 D’Achery, Spicelegium, I, 112. 

3 Thomas, Anc. et nouv. discipl. de Veglise (ed. 1725), II, 322; Le Provost, L’Eglise 
et les Campagnes au moyen-age, 34. 

4 Mansi, Concilia, TX, 415. 

5 Bedae, Opera historica (ed. Plummer), I, 414-15. 
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Bishoprics and abbeys in law and in fact were lordships like lay 
seigneuries and subject to almost identical laws and practices. 

By the eighth century the conditions and obligations governing 
landed proprietorship, whether lay or clerical, had become con- 
ventionalized, and, with the transformation of land ownership into 
benefices in the time of Karl Martel, the church, like secular society, 
passed completely into the feudal régime. Such a state of things 
for the church was perfectly adapted both to the ideas and to the 
practices of a feudal age. There was nothing incongruous or 
unseemly in the arrangement, however strange it may seem to us 
today, when fighting abbots and the blazon of episcopacy have 
vanished. Like every other institution the system was capable 
of great abuse, and it gave rise to grievous conditions within the 
church. But we must free our minds from preconceived notions and 
avoid judging the mediaeval church by modern conditions. The 
church was a historical institution, a part of the organic, human 
life of the mediaeval epoch. As it functioned in that society it 
must be studied and judged, Because in its best moments the 
church taught a quality of life and cherished an ideal above the 
world, that did not separate it from the world. To have been less 
human than it was, the mediaeval church would have had to 
function in a vacuum or lived in a world of the fourth dimension. 

The legislation of Pepin and Charlemagne was particularly 
instrumental in combining the church with the state. Pepin 
introduced the bishops into the national Frankish assembly (March- 
feld, Champ de Mars) not only as proprietors but as prelates, in 
order to counterbalance the power of the lay feudality. Hence- 
forth the councils inclined to supersede the former national assem- 
blies, and civil and ecclesiastical legislation tended to fuse together." 
It was even within the prerogative of the king to fix dogma (both 


t Nitzsch, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, I, 249; Viollet, Inst. polit. de la France, I, 
356-571; Lesne, 424-38. In 755 the Marchfeld was changed to May in order that 
there might be more pasturage for the horses of those attending (Schrider, Rechts- 
gesch., 155). The councils of the church ceased to be purely ecclesiastical bodies, but 
performed a large amount of civil legislation. See Harzheim, Conciliae Germaniae, III, 
187. Fisher, Il, 92, gives some interesting examples of this fusion of secular and 
ecclesiastical affairs. ‘Every bishop and abbot governs his territory by the aid of a 
little parliament of nobles and ministeriales.” 
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Childebert and Charlemagne did so), and from Pepin’s time forward 
the state required the credo and the pater noster as law, and legis- 
lated in its capitularies upon the things of the church as well as 
upon secular matters. All matters relative to the Frankish church 
were done in the name of the temporal power. 

Charlemagne treated the bishops and abbots of his empire 
exactly as he treated secular dignitaries and was as cautious in dis- 
pensing favors to them as he was to the great lay nobles. 


He would never give more than one county to any of his counts unless 
they happened to live on the borders or marches of the barbarians; nor would 
he ever give a bishop any abbey or church that was in the royal gift unless there 
were very special reasons for so doing. When his counsellors or friends asked 
him the reason for doing this, he would answer: ‘With that revenue or that 
estate, with that abbey or that church I can secure the fidelity of some vassal, 
as good a man as any bishop or count, and perhaps better.’* 


After Charlemagne everything melted away. The political 
system established by him was impotent before the power of the 
revolutionary forces of the time. In the tumultuous laboratory of 
the ninth century the old order of things was broken up and a new 
civilization came out of the crucible. Feudalism emerged as a 
complete political, economic, and social polity, and the feudal states 
of France, Germany, and Italy came into being. In the anarchy 
of the times the lands of bishops and abbots were given by the rulers 
to dukes and counts as the price of their military service, or were 
seized by the latter and more or less assimilated with their own 
feudal holdings.’ 

* Monachus S. Galli, De vita Caroli, I,c.13. Guilhiermoz, L’origine de la noblesse 
en France au moyen-age, 126, n. 5, has amassed the evidence to illustrate the Carolingian 
handling of church offices for political purposes. All abbeys were in the gift of the 


crown. ‘Abbatibus quoque et laicis specialitec jukemus ut in monasteriis quae ex 
nostra largitate habeat,” etc. (Cap. Lud. Pii, 823, c. 8). 


2 On the nature and significance of the dissolution of the Carolingian empire see 
Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de Kiersey, espec. 271-83; Prou, De ordine palatii, Introd.; 
Ellendorf, Die Karolinger und die Hierarchie; Lavisse, Histoire de France, I1, Part I, 
Book 3, and bibliographies there given. 

3 Lesne, La proprieté eccles. en France, 1, 439-52; Waitz, IV, 165-73; Parisot, 
Royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens, 31, n. 5; 81, notes, 185, 331, 687; Poupar- 
din, Royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens, 337, 0.6; 373-76, 384; Kurth, Notger de 
Liége, 28; Pirenne, Hist. de Belgique, 1, 39-41. Pope Nicholas I approved the diversion 
of abbey revenues for the support of Queen Teutberge of Lorraine-Parisot, 308. 
Charles the Bald sold the abbey of St. Bertin for thirty gold pieces (ibid., 358). 
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With the break-up of the Carolingian empire in the ninth 
century, the relations of state and church began to be reversed. 
Hitherto the state had controlled the church. Now the church 
began to control the state. The amalgamation of church and state 
became more complete than before,’ and the church saw to it that 
it was well repaid for its services to the government. By the end 
of the ninth century the dilapidation of the royal domain, owing to 
lavish, gratuitous, or forced donations to the church, seriously 
impoverished the monarchy. It is true that few of them were out- 
right grants. Most of them were in the form of benefices which, at 
least theoretically, reserved for the crown the right to exact feudal 
service of the holders thereof. But a crown so weak that it was 
unable to refuse the demands of the church for more land was too 
weak to enforce the actual terms of the grant. 

The church, however, was not long in discovering that a peril was 
attached to this rapid acquisition of landed wealth, which, like 
the shirt of Nessus, was destined to poison the wearer. For its 
increasing proprietorship entangled the church more and more in the 
coil of feudalism. The rivalry between the high clergy and the 
great lay feudality for possession of the crown lands was intense, 
and the church, in order to sate the land hunger of the feudal 
nobles, was often compelled to effect an accommodation with them 
by enfiefing its lands to them. In an age of blood and iron 
such an arrangement was frequently of mutual advantage. The 
bishop or abbot did not give nor the baron get something for 
nothing. The baron might have bullied the bishop into making 
the enfiefment, but he was subject to the feudal contract which 
always required the rendering of military service by the vassal 
to the suzerain. Thus originated that class of milites ecclesiae 
which played so great a part in the period of the crusades; thus the 
church entered more deeply than ever into the feudal polity. The 
art of war was not long in becoming an important episcopal accom- 
plishment. The fighting bishop, helmed and hauberked, was a 
development of the late ninth century. 


* On this process see Lea, Studies in church history, 326-42; Viollet, I, 370-71; 
Prou, De ordine palatii, Introd.; Ellendorf, Die Karolinger und die Hierarchie, Il, c. 4; 
Bourgeois, Capitulaire de Kiersey, 271-83. 
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But it was impossible for any government with a remnant of 
self-respect to let the church wholly escape from secular control 
without a struggle, and the kings of the ninth century, weak as 
they were, had recourse to an expedient which in part recouped their 
waning material fortune and partially compensated them for the 
compulsory alienation of their domains to the church. This was 
the institution of the “advocate” (French avoue, German Vogt) 
an outgrowth of the highly feudalized organization of society. 
The office, in its narrower functions, was almost as old as the church’s 
landed proprietorship. The advocate represented his ecclesiastical 
superior in the administration of the purely secular affairs which fell 
to the bishop or the abbot to perform in pursuance of his double 
réle of an ecclesiastic and a landed proprietor. He pleaded the 
causes of the bishop or abbot in the courts of the count or suzerain; 
he administered justice in their name among the church’s vassals; 
he represented his principal in the judicial duel, participation in 
which was forbidden to ecclesiastics; he presided over cases of 
trial by battle between the bishop’s or abbot’s vassals, and, most 
important of all, he commanded the milites ecclesiae when the 
church was called upon to do military service. 


In the anarchy of the ninth century, when the monasteries 
began to wall their houses, the office of advocate acquired great 
extension. Protection was the crying need of the time. Often, 
though, the bishop or abbot had no choice in selecting the incum- 
bent. The post was eagerly coveted by the lay feudality, since it 


t “Tunc quoque domus ecclesiarum per Gallias universas, preter quas municipia 
civitatum vel castrorum servarunt” (Rod. Glaber [ed. Prou], I, c. 5, sec. 9). For the 
effect of the Norse invasions in the ninth century and the anarchy of the tenth upon the 
walling of monasteries, villages, towns, granges, and the erection of castles, first of 
wood (block houses), later of stone, see Favre, Eudes, roi de France, 220-21; Lavisse, 
Hist. de France, U1, Part 2, 14-16 (bib.); Flach, Les Origines de V ancienne France, II, 
312-27, 329-42; Waitz, IV, 629; Parisot, 55, n. 2, 458, n. 4, 461, 499; Poupardin, 
337, 0. 6; Fagniez, Documents rélatifs a V histoire du commerce . . . . de la France, I, 
Introd. xli; Lefranc, Hist.de Noyon, 12-14; Mortet, Recueil de Textes rélatifs dV histoire © 
de V Architecture, Introd. xlii-lii. Cf. also the index under the words donjons, mottes de 
donjons, tours, maisons fortes, fermes, palissades. In Germany Henry the Fowler was 
the first to require monasteries and nunneries to be inclosed—Sommerlad, II, 234-35; 
Nitzsch, I, 288. For these constructions, and Henry I’s castella, see my article on 
“German East Colonization” in Proceedings of American Historical Association, 
1915. 
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gave the holder control of certain ecclesiastical revenues and the 
use of certain church vassals for military purposes. As a conse- 
quence, in practice the bishop or abbot had frequently to appease 
the greed of a neighboring noble by purchasing his protection, for 
otherwise his lands were liable to be pillaged by the noble. Under 
this form of blackmail the remedy became worse than the disease." 
The Capetian kings of France made themselves “lay” abbots of 
half a dozen of the richest abbeys in France. The counts of 
Flanders so built up their power. In Germany the practice was 
carried to an extreme by Frederick Barbarossa, whose Italian 
campaigns were largely fought with church vassals.‘ 

Under these conditions the hierarchy tended more and more to 
become a military caste like the feudality. Bishops and abbots 
became dukes and counts. Miter and mace, crosier and coat of 
mail, became interchangeable insignia of the high clergy, who 
increasingly were recruited from among the powerful families of 
the feudal ‘noblesse, which put cadets of the house in church 
preferments, so that bishoprics and abbeys often became depend- 
encies of the feudality. Bishops and abbots became centers of 
feudo-territorial groups, exercising a temporal sovereignty analogous 


t On the institution of the advocate see Waitz, IV, 409 f.; Brunner, Rechisgesch., 
Il, 320f., Bethmann-Hollweg, Civilprozess, III, 161 f.; Pischek, Die Vogtei in den 
geistlichen Stiftern des frinkischen Reiches (1886); Hauck, II, 598 f.; Sackur, I, 29 f£.; 
Flach, Les Origines de Vanc France, 1, 437-44; Viollet, Inst. pol. de la France, 372-74; 
Senn, L’institution des avoueries eccles. en France (1903); L’institution des vidames en 
France (1907); Heilmann, Die Klostervogtei im rechtsrheinischen Teil der Didzese Kon- 
stanz bis sur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (1908); Otto Lerche, Die Privilegierung der 
deutschen Kirche durch Papsturkunden bis auf Gregor VII (Géttingen, 1910), 29-32; 
Blumenstock, Der papstliche Schutz im Mittelalter (1890); Hiifner, ‘‘ Das Rechtsinstitut 
der klésterlichen Exemption in der abendlandischen Kirche-Archiv fiir kath.” Kirchen- 
recht, LXXXVI (1906), 302 f.; Walter Kraaz, Die pipstliche Politik in Verfassungs- und 
Vermigensfragen deutscher Kléster (Leipzig diss., 1902); Viollet, Imst. polit. de la 
France, 1, 372-73; Gerdes, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, I, 539-40. Much other litera- 
ture in Holtzmann, Franszisische Verfassungsgesch., 138, and Luchaire, Manuel des 
institutions francaises, secs. 153-55. For a desperate instance, Richeri, Gesta eccles. 
Senon, I, 17 (MGH, SS. XXV). Fisher, I, 319, has a vivid account of the practical 
working of the advocate’s office. 


* Luchaire, Institutions monarchiques, I1, 87-88. 
3 Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 1, 90-91. 
4 Fisher, II, 74-75. 
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to the powers they had long practiced within their ancient immuni- 
ties. In the name of churches and monasteries they granted 
fiefs, ruled vassals, distributed tenures, and governed serfs. Side 
by side with the secular feudatories grew up an ecclesiastical 
nobility composed of archbishops and bishops, who were at the 
same time dukes or counts, and cathedral chapters and abbeys 
which as corporations controlled immense territorial possessions. 
From all sides the weak had recourse to the church’s stronger pro- 
tection, offering it their persons and their property. Its tribunals 
were often preferred to the secular courts of the lay lords, and the 
church’s sway was not only exercised over all ecclesiastical matters, 
but extended jurisdiction over a host of civil and criminal affairs 
which primarily were of secular origin and incidence. Gradu- 
ally the practice of infeudation penetrated the whole body of 
ecclesiastical offices and functions. The church’s lands, offices, 
altars, prebends, tithes, became feudalized." 

But neither in Germany nor in France did the king’s ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty, conveyed in the term regale, become so mutilated 
and dispersed as his political authority. Some remnants of the 
complete supremacy over the church, formerly enjoyed by the 
Carolingian monarchy, still remained in the great fiefs, which 
otherwise had escaped the crown’s control. In these areas the 
vassals and revenues of the church were regarded as part of the 
military and fiscal resources of the crown and used by the king at 
his discretion. The bishop or abbot (if the abbey were “‘royal’’) 
was as much the choice of the king as a local priest was the creature 
of his lord, and the conduct of the hierarchy was assimilated to the 
condition, if not the status, of the secular feudatories. Bishops 
and abbots were held to the performance of ausxilia in the same 
way and to as great—or even greater—a degree as dukes and 
counts. 

The domain of a bishop or abbot in the Middle Ages was rarely, 
if ever, a compact, contiguous area. On the contrary it was com- 
posed of a vast ensemble or complex of scattered parcels which had 
been acquired by gift or purchase during years of time, and was 


* Koeniger, Burchard I von Worms, 48-52. For France, see Viollet, I, 416-17; 
and Lesne, 131-42. 
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therefore widely located. The unity of the whole was not a 
physical but a moral one. The bishop or abbot was the proprietor 
thereof, whose legal position was guaranteed by the immunity 
which exempted him from any lay jurisdiction or authority save 
that of the king. Unless feudal usurpation had canceled the theory 
of the law, no duke nor count could enter within this circumscrip- 
tion, which, in spite of the agglomerated nature of the lands, 
nevertheless formed a closed circle. Within and on his own lands 
a bishop or abbot was a royal official.” 

Both in law and in practice these ecclesiastical lands were 
regarded as a particular kind of barony or fief which the incum- 
bents held immediately of the king as overlord. This was the 
view of the church as well as of the state, and neither party looked 
upon the relation as either incongruous or unusual. Vacant sees 
and vacant abbeys were treated as knight’s fees. After the anal- 
ogy of lay fiefs the king attached the incomes of ecclesiastical 
office in the interval between two occupations; the new appointee 
paid what answered to a “relief” in the secular world in order to 
qualify for the office; the lands and offices of the church were let to 
farm, enfiefed, or sold exactly as in the case of secular property. 

It is important to appreciate how closely state and church were 
united in the Middle Ages. The church, not content with regu- 
lating faith and morals, actively mingled in politics, inspiring the 
kings to perform most of the legislative work which they did, and 
securing the kings’ support and defense of their spiritual and 
temporal interests. As a. consequence, however, of this intimate 
relation the church paid by loss of liberty for the influence and 
riches which it enjoyed. 

In principle the clergy and people preserved the right of electing 
the bishop. But it was necessary to have the authorization of 


* For example, Corvei had lands in Lorraine, the archbishopric of Magdeburg 
owned lands'in Deventer (Gerdes I, 536). Outside of Metz proper the bishop had 
estate in Epinal, Moyen, Marsal, Vic, Habondage, Rambervillers, Conflans, Varnes- 
berg, Radonville, St. Trond, etc. (Klipfel, Metz, cité épiscopale et impériale [1866], 26). 
The archbishop of Rheims, though a French subject, owned lands in Lorraine (Parisot, 
Le royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens, 37,0. 4; 176,n.3). For large treatment 
of this subject see Lesne, Books 3-5. 

* Koeniger, 52-53; Kurth, 16; Pirenne, I, 127-30. 
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the crown in order to exercise the right, and the king might refuse 
to permit it or might appoint the incumbent himself. Sometimes 
he outwardly respected the forms, permitting election, but taking 
care in advance to designate the candidate of his choice. When 
election had taken place secular confirmation still remained, and 
only after this formality had been complied with could the metro- 
politan instal the new bishop. 

No bishop could qualify without the consent of theking. Formal 
approval was absolutely necessary unless the throne were vacant 
at the time of election of the bishop. Often the election was a mere 
formality. Usually the local church authorities and the people 
placidly accepted the king’s choice, for it was desirable that the 
bishop stand well at court. 

In the episcopate heredity could not obtain as in civil functions. 
But the influence of the feudal tendency toward hereditability of 
offices was shown in the church also, where nepotism was a common 
evil. The passage of a vacated see from uncle to nephew was com- 
mon. Thus, while on the one hand the sovereigns endeavored to 
keep the bishoprics and the bishops under their: control, on the 
other the prelates themselves were disposed, like all the feudality, 
to make themselves as independent as possible of any exterior 
authority.. This tendency was all the more pronounced because 
many of the bishops were of noble families. It is a fair statement 
that the feudality everywhere in Europe predominantly filled the 
offices of the hierarchy. 

Abbeys no less than bishoprics were dependencies of the crown 
or of the feudality. Certain of them which had been founded by ~ 
one of the Merovingian or Carolingian princes, and in general all 
those monasteries which had been taken under the king’s pro- 
tection, were denominated “royal” abbeys. These belonged com- 
pletely to the king, who disposed of their revenues as he pleased. 
Theoretically the abbot was chosen by the monks, as the bishop was 
chosen by clergy and people. But few abbeys preserved the right 
of local self-government. If the king were complacent he might 
approve the selection of the monks. Frequently he brusquely 
filled the office, even riding down former privileges and immunities. 
Many abbeys, deprived of liberty by the kings, were united to a 
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bishopric’ or another monastery; or, more unfortunate still, fell 
into the hands of the feudal aristocracy, who usually handled them 
without any reminiscence of their religious character. 

Just as the laity early discovered that it was often a lucrative 
thing to found monasteries, so did the bishops. Many abbeys were 
“episcopal” abbeys, having been originally founded by a bishop who 
controlled them and disposed of their revenues (which arose from 
the enrichment of the monastery by pious benefactions) as he 
pleased, exactly as the king did in the case of “royal” abbeys. This 
condition was particularly common in Lorraine and Swabia, where 
ecclesiastical feudalism had progressed farther than elsewhere in 
Germany. Here Cornelimiinster and Werden belonged to Cologne; 
Priim to Trier; Remiremont to Toul; Saint Stephen, Andlau, 
Erstein, Honau, and Hohenburg to Strasburg; Miinster and Mur- 
bach to Basel. A monastery might depend upon a bishopric 
whether it was within or without the diocese to which it was 
attached; it might depend upon another monastery; it might 
depend upon the king or some other lord, even a foreign sovereign 
or noble; and finally it might depend immediately upon the pope. 
Abbeys created by laymen were the hereditary property of the 
founders’ descendants, and their revenues formed part of his estate. 

Archbishops, bishops, abbots, constituted a body of government 
officials like the counts, for they were servants of the state as well 
as of the church. In virtue of immunities which may have been 
granted them, many bishops and abbots had the powers of a count 
within the domains of their church. They were constrained to 
some sort of personal service to the king, as to attend assemblies, 
to go on missions, to act as ambassadors to Rome or to a foreign 
court. Under the form of “gifts” they were required to make 
certain contributions to the king’s needs, apart from the revenues 
proper of the bishopric or monastery. 

We know more about the political and military obligations of 
bishops and abbots than about their financial relations to the secular 
government. As great landed proprietors, in a time when military 
service was everywhere in Europe dependent upon landed posses- 
sion, the clergy naturally, as the greatest of such proprietors, were 


? Parisot, 332, note. 
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called upon for service of themselves and their vassals, i.e., those - 
who held church lands in fief." 

Bishops and abbots had also to aid the king with their counsel 
like ordinary vassals. Sometimes they sat in general assemblies 
with the nobles, sometimes in particular ecclesiastical assemblies, 
as synods and councils. Here too the authority of the king over 
the church is manifest. For until the Gregorian reform synods 
could not convene without royal consent. 

We have seen that the high clergy was largely recruited from the 
nobility. Nevertheless in spite of identical origin, rivalry and even 
bitter hostility existed between the nobility and the clergy, the 
former usually being extremely jealous of the landed wealth and 
exemptions which the clergy enjoyed. In consequence private 
war accompanied by spoliation of lands and destruction of crops, 
the driving away of the peasantry, etc., were common features of 
everyday life; even the kings sometimes despoiled rich ecclesiastics. 
Yet generally royalty and the hierarchy got along fairly well 
together. The nobles menaced both the church and the crown, and 
common interest forced crown and clergy to co-operate. 

Ideally the relation of church and state in the Middle Ages, at 
least before the Gregorian formulation of the dictum of church 
supremacy obtained, was one of mutual accommodation. But the 
relation was capable of great abuse by either party. Neither party 
was wholly innocent or wholly guilty, and no complete determina- 
tion of relative responsibility can be made. But one fact is clear: 
the root of the whole mediaeval controversy between church and 
state, the fundamental source of friction, the real bone of contention, 
was the church’s land. If the church had been less secular and 
more spiritual, if it had been willing to resign, or at least largely to 
abridge, its temporalities and material possessions, if it had been less 
devoted to the “royalty of Peter’ and the Petrine supremacy and 
more devoted to the teaching of Jesus that his kingdom was not of 
this world, the issue between church and state would probably 
never have got beyond the limits of doctrinaire discussion. 


* The two completest documents which have to do with this subject in Germany 
are the Notitia de servitio monasteriorum, which dates from Louis the Pious, and the 
Numeri loricatorum a principibus partim miitendorwm, partim ducendorum [Jaffé, V, 
471-72] of the reign of Otto II. 
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The land hunger of the church—the most pronounced form of 
avarice in a day when land was almost the sole source of the pro- 
duction of wealth, the only form of capital, the strongest basis of 
material power—is a fact calculated to appal and dismay one 
accustomed to interpret religion in spiritual terms. 

Even in the eighth century the enormous monopoly of land 
enjoyed by the church had become a menace to the government 
and a prejudice to society." Charlemagne complained that gifts to 
the church were so frequent that freemen were reduced to poverty 
and compelled to take to a life of crime. “In 817 Louis the Pious 
was obliged to legislate to prevent clerks from taking gifts which 
might disinherit the children or near relations of the giver, and the 
enactment was re-enacted by Lewis II in 875.’’ 

As early as 816 the standardization of ecclesiastical foundations 
was attempted.‘ The council of Aachen divided the clergy into 


* Boretius, Leges, MGH, I, 163. 

2 For estimates of the extent of clerical wealth in the Carolingian epoch see Waitz, 
VII, 186; Inama-Sternegg, DWG, I, 291, and his Grossgrundherrschaft, 32; Lamprecht, 
DWL, I, 703; Sommerlad, Die wirtschaftliche Tatigkeit der Kirche in Deutschland, I, 
301-16; Werminghoff, Verfassungsgesch. der deutschen Kirche im Mittelalter, sec. 8 and 
bibliography given there. 

8 Boretius, I, 163, 277. The quotation is from Fisher, IT, 64. 

4 Mansi, Concilia, XIV, cols. 232-33; ordo canon. 818, c. 122. Cf. Abel-Simson, 
Jahrb. Ludwigs d. Fr., 1, 93; Cart. de N-D. de Paris, I, Introd., sec. 14. The genesis 
of these wonderful surveys of church property made in the ninth century and later 
certainly goes back as far as the time of Pepin the Short, who instituted such an 
inventory as a part of the partial restoration of tlie church’s property which Karl 
Martel had seized for military use after 732. The best-known example is the famous 
Polyptique of the abbot Irminon, first edited by Guérard and later by Longnon (cf. 
Viollet, I, 366-67, 374-75). Other French examples are Piot, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de 
St. Trond (2 vols., 1870-75); Pirenne, Polyptique et comptes de Vabbaye de St. Trond 
(1896); Hansay, Etude sur la formation et Vorganisation économique du domain de 
Vabbaye de St. Trond (1899). ‘The archbishop of Cambrai made a survey of the abbey 
of Lobbes in 868-69 (Parisot, 283, n. 1). The chief examples in Germany are the 
Traditiones of Corvei (Jaffé, Monumenta Corb [1886]; Wigand, Gesch. von Corvey 
[Héxter, 1819]), the Traditiones Wizentsurgenses (Wolf, Erwerts und Verwaltung des 
Klostervermigens in der Trad. Wiz. [Berlin diss., 1883]), and the Register of the Lands 
of Priim, which may have been modeled upon a similar survey of Ferriéres-Lamprecht, 
DWL, II, 84, n. 1. See Lamprecht’s map in ibid., II. There is a bibliography of 
German cartulaires by Oesterly, Wegweiser durch die Literatur der Urkundensamm- 
lungen (2 vols.). Charlemagne’s well-known Capitulary de Villis is the best-known 
secular survey. On these polyptica in general see Polyptique d’Irminon (ed. Longnon), 
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three strata according to wealth. Those possessed of from 3,000 
to 8,000 manors were classified as rich; those possessed of from 
1,000 to 2,000 manors were classified as medium; those with only 
200 to 300 manors were denominated poor. There were a few 
very wealthy bishoprics whose riches soared into five figures, 
and it is obvious that there must have been a considerable inter- 
mediate class between the first and the second group, and between 
the second and the third. . 

Even the terrible anarchy of the ninth century, owing to civil 
wars within and the invasions of the Norsemen from without, was 
turned to advantage by the church. What I have elsewhere 
written may be quoted here: 


It is undeniable that the distress of the monasteries was frequently deliber- 
ately misrepresented in order to prevail upon the crown to enlarge their posses- 
sions. Hardship and misery the monks doubtless often endured, but it was a 
misery wholly relative. They suffered less than ordinary people and were 
amply compensated for their discomfort. Bourgeois has pointedly said that 
“‘the clergy with aid of false charters in general got more than they lost.’* 


The complete separation of the eastern and western kingdoms, 
i.e., Germany and France, was reached in 870 at the partition of 
Meersen, and we may take this date as the point of departure for a 
study now of the proprietary interests of the German church, hav- 
ing cleared the ground for an understanding thereof in the preced- 
ing pages, in which the endeavor has been made to explain how the 
church and feudalism became so closely identified. 

The German monasteries, like the Gallican, enjoyed to a high 
degree the liberality of popular piety. Not infrequently they were 

‘enormously endowed at the time of foundation. The nunnery of 
Gandersheim, the favorite foundation of the Liudolfinger, in the 


II, 363 f.; Polyptique de Saint Remy de Reims (ed. Guérard), 93 f.; Coulanges, L’alleu 
et le domain rural, chaps. i-iii; and Nitzsch, I, 255, 271, who makes an instructive 
comparison between the culture east and west of the Rhine. For the importance of 
these inventories of the wealth of the church in the treaties of partition in the ninth 
century, see Meyer von Knonau, Ueber Nithards vier Buecher Geschichten. Der Bruder- 
hrieg der Shne Ludwigs d. Fr. und sein Geschichischreiber (Leipzig, 1866), 41, 106, n. 235; 
Richter, Annalen, I, 419-22; Miihlbacher, Deutsche Gesch., I, 51. 

* See my article on “The Commerce of France in the Ninth Century,” Journal of 
Political Economy (November, 1915), 873-74. 
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bishopric of Hildesheim was started in 856 with an endowment of 
11,000 manors"; Hersfeld in the space of thirty years accumulated 
2,000 large and small estates scattered in 195 different localities; 
Tegernsee, in Bavaria, just prior to the secularization of Duke 
Arnulf -[907—37] owned 11,866 manors; Benediktbeuren, which 
suffered the same fate, possessed 6,700.3 We have no record of the 
landed wealth of twenty-five other Bavarian monasteries whose 
enrichment dates from the Carolingian period. But at the termina- 
tion of that epoch Fulda possessed 15,000 manors, Lorsch 2,000, 
St. Gall 4,000.4 

Statistics of the extent of episcopal lands have not been pre- 
served so fully as those pertaining to the monasteries. But there 
is ground to believe that the bishoprics were not as rich as the 
monasteries. The secular clergy did not appeal as interestingly to 
the imagination of men as the monks; perhaps the fact that church 
discipline was administered through the secular clergy, who also 
mingled more with the outside world, deprived the hierarchy of 
that bloom of romantic piety which the monks possessed in the 
eyes of the faithful. 

The total number of recorded grants to bishoprics made by the 
Carolingian rulers in Germany between 814 and 911 amounts to 


* Inama-Sternegg, I, 406. 
* Hauck, ITI, 195. 3 Sommerlad, IT, 38 f. 


4 The Swiss monasteries were notoriously rich. The rapid growth of the landed 
wealth of the monasteries is well illustrated by St. Gall. The Traditiones show that 
before 700 it had not more than 50 Hiéfe; in the eighth century the number rose to 110, 
in the ninth to 550; by the year 1000 it had about 4,000 manors. Nitzsch (I, 280) 
well says: “Die Zeit der ostfriinkischen Karolinger ist die Zeit des Wachstums 
der kirchlichen Besitzungen. Der Giiterbestand besonders der Kléster mehrte sich 
durch Schenkungen und Zinsiibertragungen von Jahr zu Jahr.” On the subject 
further see Waitz, V, 186; Sommerlad, II, c. 5; Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., III, 59; 
Gerdes, I, 532-40; Roscher, Ackerbau (11th ed., 1885, of Stieda), sec. 105. Of course 
it is not possible to determine absolutely what area of land any monastery possessed, 
for the unit of measurement, the mansus or Hufe, was not a uniform area like an 
American “section.” —(Guérard, Polyptique d’Irminon, 605; See, Classes rurales, 35-36). 
The same is also true of Morgenland. See my article on “East German Colonization,’ 
n. 36. Other figures are: Pruem (893), 2,000 hubae, 2,402 Morgenland; Mettlach, 
305 mansus; St. Maximin, of Trier, 1284 Morgenland, 739 hubae; Werden an der 
Duhr (880), 22 “‘dominical” estates, 200 hubae, and 400 other pieces of land; Weissen- 
berg, properties scattered in 300 localities. 
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149, Viz., 24 by Louis the Pious, 49 by Ludwig the German, 15 by - 
Charles the Fat, 37 by Arnulf (significant for so short a reign), and 
12 by Louis the Child, the last of the house.* Of the eight bishop- 
rics in Bavaria, Augsburg and Salzburg were the richest, the former 
having possessed 1,507 manors in 812, the latter 1,600 manors in the 
time of Duke Tassilo, who was deposed by Charlemagne in 788.? 
Freising was credited with estates scattered in 320 localities in the 
year 835.3 The archbishopric of Trier, in Lorraine, received ten 
square miles of land from Charlemagne shortly before his death.‘ 

Naturally the enormous landed wealth possessed by the church 
excited the envy and cupidity of the great lay feudality, especially 
the powerful “stem” dukes, whose policy, with the dissolution of the 
Frankish empire in the middle of the ninth century, was to bring 
the bishoprics and monasteries within their duchies under their 
sway. With the increasing relaxation of royal authority in 
Germany after the death of Ludwig the German in 870, the dukes 
tended more and more to repudiate the Carolingian theory of 
ducal subordination to kingly authority which Charlemagne had 
so drastically exemplified in the humiliation of Tassilo of Bavaria, 
and to assert that they, quite as much as the king, ruled “by the 
grace of God.’ 

This rise of the great “stem” duchies in Germany in the ninth 
century is an important and interesting phenomenon. Violent as 
the measures often were which the dukes practiced toward the clergy 
in forcibly depriving them of their lands, nevertheless it would be 
an error to regard their course as merely one of wanton spoliation. 
Popular feeling in Germany in the ninth and tenth centuries was 
tribal, not national. The undeveloped and unapprehended popular 
self-consciousness functioned through the ancient German tribal 
organisms, of whose complex “‘ personality,” so to speak, the feudal- 
ized tribal dukes were the most visible and concrete embodiment. 

The ducal policy toward the church within the separate duchies 
was, on a smaller scale, that of Charlemagne before them, namely, 


* Hauck, III, 57. 

? Rietzler, Gesch. Bayerns, I, 327; Inama-Sternegg, Grossgrundherrschaften, 32. 
3 Sommerlad, II, 27. 5 Waitz, VII, 45. 

4 Inama-Sternegg, DWG, I, 284. 6 Hauck, III, 8. 
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the attempt to affiliate or assimilate the administration and 
resources of the church with secular government. The feudality 
was not interested in questions of dogma and discipline, but was 
very much interested in the functioning of the church in government 
and society within its dukedoms. While the bishops were usually 
treated a little more leniently than were the abbots of the great 
monasteries, in general it was of slight moment to the duke whether 
the lands which they wished to appropriate were owned by a secular 
or a monastic corporation, so long as the upbuilding of a strong 
ducal government within their fiefs was to be furthered. As a 
consequence a double policy of forcible secularization of church 
lands and the enforcement of the right of advowson by the dukes 
upon the church within their duchies was general in Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Swabia.‘ In addition to these measures the dukes 
drastically thrust their “protection” as vidames or avoues upon 
terrorized bishops and abbots. Everywhere the dukes laid a 
heavy hand upon the church and attempted to impose their feudal 
authority on the bishops and abbots.” 

The deposition of Charles the Fat and the accession of Arnulf 
of Bavaria to the German throne in 887 may be taken as the crucial 


point in this epoch. For that event, though it did not unseat 
the Carolingian dynasty, was nevertheless a political revolution. 
The German church, maddened by the tyranny and the exploita- 
tion of its lands by a baronage which had riotously pillaged it under 
the weak rule of Charles, in self-protection engineered the deposition 
of Charles the Fat and the enthronement of Arnulf. We get some 


* Sommerlad, II, 226 f.; Dahn, IX, 518 f.; Hauck, III, 7; Stutz, Beneficialwesen, 
chaps. xx-xxi. 

2 Waitz, IV, 156f.; 163, n. 2; Hauck, III, 8-9. 

3 The dethronement of Charles the Fat was chiefly the work of Liutward, arch- 
chancellor of the empire, who had been driven from court in June, 887 (the deposition 
took place in November) by a combination of the great dukes against him, and fled to 
Arnulf, who already in 884-85 had unmasked his claims as a pretender. The con- 
temporary chroniclers are singularly silent as to causes and motives, which, consider- 
ing that all weré clerics, of itself may be taken as evidence that clerical intrigue, whereof 
the writers are discreetly silent, was at the bottom of the movement. The conclusion 
expressed in the text is arrived at by a process of inverse reasoning from the evidence 
afforded by Arnulf’s policy as king and the course of the church toward him. Waitz 
contends that technically it was not a deposition but an abdication by Charles in favor 
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measure of the church’s apprehension in the action of the synod of 
Metz in the following May (888), which expressed fear of general 
secularization of the lands of the church within the several duchies 
and implored Arnulf for protection.* 

| By virtue of the circumstances under which he became king, 
Arnulf was pledged to a pro-clerical policy. In return for the moral 
support and material backing of the church, whose vassals aided 
his arms, whose resources repleted the diminished revenues of the 
Carolingian house, Arnulf showered exemptions and immunities 
upon the bishops and abbots.? At the diet of Tribur in 895 the 
clergy were given precedence over the feudality.s With Arnulf’s 
reign began that intimate alliance between the German church and 
the German crown which reached a climax of partnership under 
Otto the Great and his successors. 

When the last Carolingian king expired in 911 in the person of 
Louis the Child, Arnulf’s son, the German church lost not a minute 
in establishing a new dynasty. The energetic Hatto, archbishop of 
Mainz, promptly put up Conrad of Franconia as king, with the 
backing of the church, perilous as the course was of choosing one 
duke in preference to another, and when the Babenbergers resented 
it, church and crown, united, together broke their power.‘ But 


of his rival, and strives to minimize the revolutionary nature of the event (DVG, V, 26, 
Ni. 2), yet on page 30 he admits the ascendancy of clerical influence in Arnulf’s reign. It 
seems to me that, looking backward into the policy of the church in the time of Louis 
the Pious and Charles the Bald, and forward into its policy under Conrad I, especially 
as expressed at the synod of Hohenaltheim, we are justified in concluding that the 
church was the controlling factor in the change of ruler. For further literature see 
Gfrérer, Gesch. der Ost- und Westfrinkischen Karolinger, I1, 293; Diimmler, Gesch. des 
Ostfrinkischen Reiches, III, 302 f.; Wenck, Erhebung Arnulfs, 22; Maurenbrecher, 
Gesch. der deutschen Kénigswahlen, 25 f.; Harttung, Die Thronfolge im deutschen Reiche, 
in Forschungen zur deutschen Gesch., XVIII (1874), 134 f.; Phillips, “‘Beitrage zur 
Geschichte Deutschlands von Jahre 887 bis 956,” in Abhandlungen der III Classe der 
Akad. der Wissenschaften, Band III, Abth. 2 (Vienna). 

 Nitzsch, I, 286. He well says: “‘Ein neues System nationaler Kénigtiimer war 
im Entstehen, dessen anerkannten politischen Mittelpunkt der ostfriinkische Hof 
bildete” (p. 287). 

2 Dopsch, Wirtschaftsgesch. der Karolingerseit, II, 328f. Arnulf denominated 
himself “ecclesiae catholicae filius et defensor” after 892. 

3 Nitzsch,I, 292. The clergy again expressed fear of spoliation (Regino, Chron.,895). 

4 Ibid., I, 296; Hauck, III, 6-10; Lamprecht, D.G., II, 115; Waitz, V, 61-63. 
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the danger of the church from feudal spoliation was not over. 
Henry, duke of Saxony, deprived Mainz of the lands situated within 
his duchy," while in Swabia Bishop Salomon of Constance waged a 
long and bitter conflict with Duke Burchard,’ and when the latter 
died. continued the duel against his successor Erchanger.* In 
Bavaria the whole episcopate, headed by Pilgrim of Salzburg, Tuto 
of Regensburg, and Drachalf of Freising, rallied around Conrad, 
when in July, 916, he invaded Bavaria against Duke Arnulf. 
The conflict between the church and the crown on the one hand 
and the feudal dukes on the other was furiously waged. In every 
duchy the bone of contention was the lands of the church which 
the dukes struggled to seize.’ In Saxony alone, where the duke was 
too rich and the church too poor to tempt feudal covetousness, the 
local clergy was friendly with the reigning feudal authority. At the 
synod of Hohenaltheim in 916, which was strongly imbued with 
pseudo-Isodorean ideas of clerical supremacy, and over which a 
papal legate presided, the bishops of all Germany, with the excep- 
tion of those of Saxony who were restrained by Henry the Fowler 
from attending, boldly proclaimed their alliance with the crown.’ 
Erchanger of Swabia and Arnulf of Bavaria, who had revolted 


against Conrad, were condemned.’ The synod tripled the penalty 
of excommunication, declared the exemption of the clergy from 
secular courts, asserted the appellate supremacy of the papal curia, 
and demanded the restoration of the property of thechurch, which the 
dukes had seized and secularized, and the enforcement of the tithe. 

It was not the fault of the bishops that Conrad’s reign was not 
successful. Erchanger, it is true, suffered death, but Arnulf of 


* Widukind, I, 21; Waitz, Jahrbuch Heinr. I, 20; Diimmler, Ostfrink. Reich, 
IH, 585. 

2 Annal. Allem., 911, SS. I, 55; Zeller, Bischof Salomo III. von Konstanz, Abt von 
St. Gallen (Tiibingen diss., 1910). 

3 Annal. Atkm., 913-16; Contin. Reg., 914-17; Hauck, III, 12. 

4 Dipl. I, 27, No. 30; Nitzsch, I, 303. 5 Waitz, V, 62 f. 


6 Hauck, III, 13; Nitzsch, I, 303. The Bavarian bishops braved the wrath of 
Duke Arnulf to come. 


7 Hauck, III, 21. 
8 Even Conrad I abused his popularity with the church in order to increase the 
family holdings (Hauck, III, 20; Waitz, VII, 134): 
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Bavaria was too strong in his position, and the Saxon clergy could 
not be lured away from Henry. Suddenly the whole program of the 
church collapsed with the death of Conrad on December 28, 918. 
The failure of Conrad’s policy proved two things: first, that the 
feudal organization of Germany around the great dukes was too 
deeply rooted to be overthrown; the day had gone by when the 
- crown could coerce the dukes as Charlemagne had broken Tassilo 
of Bavaria;? secondly, that the time was not yet ripe for the German 
church to exercise a dominant sway in political affairs. 

Upon his deathbed Conrad seems to have had some intimation 
of this truth, in which the clergy, however reluctantly, appear also 
to have acquiesced. We cannot explain otherwise the dying king’s 
action in sending the royal insignia to Henry of Saxony, and that 
of the archbishop of Mainz in inviting Henry, at Fritzlar, in May, 
919, to become the defender of the church.? But Henry I was too 
wary to mortgage his freedom of action to the clergy, and with 
feigned humility, to the bitter chagrin of the bishops, refused to be 
consecrated.3 

Henry I’s feudal policy was to give simultaneous and due 
expression both to the general and the particularistic interests in 
Germany. The dukes were permitted to exercise their authority 
with almost sovereign independence within their duchies, adminis- 
tering justice, coining their own money, and in the case of the 
Bavarian duke even the right of nomination to bishoprics was 
abandoned to him. Almost as much latitude was given to Bur- 
chard of Swabia and Gilbert of Lorraine.’ Henry I’s policy, in a 
word, was one of regulation, not suppression of feudalism. 


t Popular feeling was tribal, not national (Thietmar, Chron., II, 28). When Con- 
rad I executed Adalbert of Babenberg much popular indignation was aroused (Regino, 
anno 906). The caliph Abd-er-Rahman told the envoys of Otto I that their sovereign 
made a mistake in permitting the German dukes so much liberty (Vita Johan. Gorz, 
c. 136, MGH, SS. IV, 376). We see the same phenomenon in feudal France, where 
the duke of Gascony denominated his duchy as “‘regnum” (Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 
228), and the duke of Aquitaine was styled “king” (Bouquet, XII, 451). Thietmar, 
VI, 30, described the duke of Burgundy as “miles est regis in nomine, et dominus in re.” 

2 Waitz, Jahrbuch Heinr., I, 40. 

3 Ibid., 75; Hauck, III, 20-21; Thietmar, Chron., I, c. 5. 

4 Thietmar, Chron., I, c. 10; Rietzler, I, 329; Lamprecht, D.G., I, 127; Hauck, 
II, 16-19; Waitz, Jahrb., 52. 

5 Lamprecht, D.G., II, 127. 
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Only in the last years of his reign did Henry I relax his suspicion 
of the church. He was not liberal in grants toit.. After 933, when 
his reforms were well established and his power secure, and perhaps 
not a little influenced by the piety of his wife Matilda,? his ecclesias- 
tical policy became more affable; he even began to abridge the 
control of the great dukes over the church within their fiefs. But 
as a whole church politics were at a standstill during Henry I’s 
reign. Yet beyond any doubt Henry I in the last years of his life 
saw clearly that what had been a policy of wisdom at first could 
not be wisely adhered to permanently. In feudal Germany the 
permanent estrangement of church and state was as impolitic as it 
was impracticable. 

This Otto I perceived and symbolically enunciated both his 
ecclesiastical and feudal (or rather anti-feudal) program in the 
solemn coronation in Aachen cathedral.s Otto cared little for the 
religious significance of the episcopate, but he was in earnest about 
its political importance.® It was clear in his mind that the German 


2 Sommerlad, II, 232 f.; Nitzsch, I, 330-32. , 

2 On this earliest movement of German pietism see Sybel’s Hist. Zeitschrift, XLV, 
25; Lamprecht, “‘Das deutsche Geistesleben unter den Ottonen,” Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichtswissenschaft, VIII, Part 1, p. 1; Heineken, Die Anfange der sdchsischen 
Frauenkléster (Gottingen diss., 1909); Harnack, History of Dogma, VI, 3, note. 

3 Lamprecht, D.G., II, 132-33; Nitzsch, I, 324-25. 

4 Hauck, III, 68; Nitzsch, I, 329-32: ‘Heinrich I erkannte am Ende seiner 
Regierung die Bedeutung an, welche die kirchliche Organisation noch immer fiir das 
deutsche Leben hatte.” 

5 Bryce’s exposition of the significance of this ceremony is classic. See Holy 
Roman Empire, chap. viii, 2d ed. The church and the imperialistic ideal of Otto were 
more.easily reconciled than the imperium and the ideas of feudal sovereignty of the 
stem-dukes. The issue between crown sovereignty and feudal state-rights was irrecon- 
cilable, as the great struggle of Frederick Barbarossa and Henry the Lion showed in the 
twelfth century. The absence of the principle of heredity in church offices afforded 
the crown a powerful means of control of the church which was not applicable to 
the duchies. Otto finally brought the dukes to acknowledge his authority, but they 
were always actuated by local and tribal traditions from which the clergy were much 
more free. 

6 Cf. Hauck, III, 1-19, and notes. In the struggle between two rival candidates 
at Liége Otto compelled the archbishop of Cologne to consecrate the candidate whom 
he preferred. Bishop Hugo of Verdun was driven from his see for opposing the king, 
and Benim put in his stead. Political “availability” was the determining factor in 
the choice of a German bishop. 
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church would have to comply with his will. The German church 
was on the horns of a dilemma, and Otto perceived it—either to 
continue to be buffeted and abused by the violence of the dukes and 
to suffer continual spoliation of its lands," or to purchase peace 
and protection from the Saxon house at the price of surrendering its 
independence and renouncing those vague ideas of supremacy which 
it had cherished since the ninth century. Save for a few irrecon- 
cilables like Frederick of Mainz,? the German bishops as a whole 
espoused the king and threw their moral influence and their material 
resources into the scale with the crown against the feudal dukes. 
The bishops and abbots not only put at Otto’s service their author- 
ity and their administrative experience, but their wealth and their 
church vassals also. 

This alliance between the German crown and the German 
church broke the power of the great German dukes. Otto I 
disposed of church offices more with an eye to the political bearing 
of the appointment than with any sentiment for its religious 
character. He deposed the recalcitrant archbishop of Mainz 
and gave the see to his natural brother William; he made his 
brother Bruno at one and the same time archbishop of Cologne 


? Yet, strong as Otto I was, the enormous wealth of the German church still 
tempted some of the great dukes in his reign to brave the might of the king. Henry 
of Bavaria blinded and banished the bishop of Salzberg and castrated the patriarch of 
Aquileia and divided the episcopal estates among his vassals (Jaffé, III, 358; Waitz, 
VII, 204). Liudolf of Swabia seized the lands of the bishop of Augsburg (Vita Oudal., 
chap. xxx; MGH, SS. IV, 399). The Lorrainer dukes Gilbert and Conrad often 
plundered the estates of the archbishop of Trier. The frequency with which such acts 
are mentioned implies the wide prevalence of the practice. The bishops of Bremen, 
Metz, Liége, Hildesheim, Miinster, Paderborn, and Cologne complain time and time 
again of the greed of their feudal neighbors for their lands (Waitz, VII, 206, and notes; 
cf. VI, 79 f.). The bishops were much more liable to be involved in this strife with the 
feudality than the abbots, chiefly because of their greater political ambition and 
intriguing, and practiced the same violence of which they accused their enemies. 
They maintained armed bands of bravos for defense or offense as the case might be. 
Many were the bishops who praedia multa ecclesiastica pro auxilio distribuit decennium 
(quoted in Waitz, VII, 206, n. 1). The anathemas of the church were ineffectual in a 
land where the high clergy were grossly guilty of the very practices which they repro- 
bated (for examples of anathemas see Forsch. 2. Deutsch. Gesch., XIII, 497; Lesne, 
413-23. The sources abound: see citations in Gerdes, I, 536, notes. 

2 For the opposition of the German clergy to Otto I’s measures, see Hauck, III, 
33-34- 
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and duke of Lorraine; he made his cousin Henry archbishop ‘of 
Trier.. The German church; so far as the king was concerned, was 
an instrument of government. There are no examples of German 
synods in Saxon and Franconian times discussing the general wel- 
fare of the church. There are no Saxon capitularies like those 
emanating from Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, or even Charles the 
Bald.’ 

Otto I introduced no new principle when he so elevated the 
church to such a high place in his government, but he enormously 
magnified the practice of his predecessors. Theoretically the 
canonical right of episcopal election still continued. But irregu- 
larities of the nature of royal designation were so frequent that the 
rule was far more honored in the breach than in the observance.‘ 
The chief principle which prevailed with the king was the politico- 
economic importance of the office to be filled, and the “avail- 
ability” of the candidate. Expediency was superior to canonicity. 
The interests of the crown were the decisive factor. Thietmar, 
of Merseburg, the chief historian of the Saxon epoch, depicts the 
bishops as royal and loyal officials.’ The feudal ideal was com- 
plete. Otto was head of state and (secular) head of the church too. 
Dogma and discipline were left to the church, but not government, 
even of itself. 

Since the defeudalization of the church in Europe, owing to the 
influence of the French Revolution and especially in Germany 
through the sweeping changes wrought by Napoleon, it requires 
an effort of the historical imagination and a large and intimate 
knowledge of the nature and operation of the feudal régime in the 
Middle Ages in order to understand how and why the church could 


* Hauck, III, 31; Lamprecht, D.G., II, 153. 
2 Ibid., II, 67; Lamprecht, D.G., II, 155-56. 
3 Ibid., III, 67 and 230; cf. Fisher, I, c. 4. 


4For a list of episcopal appointments by the German crown see Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht, I1, 530, n. 9. 


5Chron., I, 15; Lambert, of Hersfeld, Annales (1071, ed. Holder-Egger), 132-33, 
has a famous tirade against these “political’”” churchmen of the Franconian period. 
The Saxon episcopate has been studied in Hinschius, II, 530-37; Hauck, III, 395-403; 
Gerdes, I, 566-72; Koeniger, Part II, c. 2. 
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become so identified with secular government, and how Otto I was 
able to make so large use of it. 

The key to the matter is to be found in the proprietary nature 
of the mediaeval church, i.e., the temporal power of bishops and 
abbots. For at the same time these ecclesiastics were churchmen 
and feudal chieftains. They pertained both to the spiritual and to 
the feudal hierarchy. The problem was to reconcile the dual 
functions and obligations of bishops and abbots, and to give 
simultaneous and due expression to both their spiritual and their 
temporal duties. In practice it was impossible “to split even.” 
Instead of the fief being regarded as the accessory of the bishopric 
or abbey, the bishopric or abbey became the accessory of the fief. 
The state applied to church lands exactly the same rules and regu- 
lations which it enforced in the case of lay lands. Clerical election, 
when it obtained at all, was a mere formality; in many cases 
ecclesiastical election wholly disappeared." 

The king lived, in no inconsiderable degree, upon the revenues 
of the church? and fought his wars in large part with church vassals. 
To limit the power of the crown over church lands was both to 
diminish the royal authority and to sequester important and 
necessary revenues. Otto I’s theory of control of the German 
church was that of Charlemagne before him. The difference was 
one of degree only. The crown’s ecclesiastical authority conveyed 
in the term regale, as said before, was not so reduced as its secular 
authority. Considerable remnants of former Carolingian pre- 
rogative still survived in the great duchies, being least in Bavaria,’ 
and thus gave the crown a point d’appui in the very heart of the 
duchies. This authority was more complete in the case of the 
monasteries than in the case of the bishoprics. 

Monasteries, from the inception of the movement, were private 
foundations, and of all founders of monasteries the Merovingian 
kings and the Austrasian mayors had been the greatest. These 


* See Erich Laehns, Die Bischofswahlen in Deutschland von 936-1056, Greifswald, 
1909. 

2“ Alles Reichskirchengut stand im Eigentum des Reiches.””—Richter, Annalen, 
III, Part 2, p. 768; cf. Ficker, loc. cit., 35 (87 f). 

3 Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, I, 227. For details, Waitz, VII, 138 f. 
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the Carolingian kings inherited and increased, so that an imposing 
array of cloisters was within the control of the Frankish crown. 
Free election disappeared in the abbeys under Charlemagne, who 
ecclesiastically supervised them through the bishops‘ and assimi- 
lated the administration of the monastery lands to that of the fisc 
in virtue of the “protection” vouchsafed by the crown to them;? 
Krongut, Hausgut, and Klostergut were all one in the Carolingian 
system.’ 

In consequence, despite the fact that during the ninth century 
the feudality usurped control of many foundations and plundered 
the crown of its revenues thereby,‘ nevertheless the Saxon house 
was possessed of many monasteries throughout Germany, although 
Otto I complained of the spoliation of them under his predecessors 
and of their reduced number.’ 

With these “royal” abbeys must also be included the new 
bishoprics like Magdeburg, Brandenburg, Zeitz, Meissen, etc., 
established during the Saxon epoch in the colonial lands east of 
the Elbe and Saale rivers, as the Wendish territory was con- 
quered and settled by the German people. By the end of 
the Saxon period the complete sway of the royal prerogative 
over all bishoprics and abbeys, save a few of the latter which still 
remained in private hands by virtue of ancient tradition, was 
accomplished. 

This rapid extension of crown authority over the German church 
was materially facilitated by the peculiarly concrete conceptions of 
law which prevailed. It took the mediaeval, and especially the 
Teutonic, mind a long time to grasp the highly complex notion of a 
corporation. The modern legal conception of a juridical person- 
ality or of a corporation did not exist. Feudalism was an extremely 
personal régime. Law had to possess concrete, physical embodi- 
ment. Abstract legal conceptions did not prevail and would not 
have been understood. Accordingly it was universally held that 


* Waitz, ITT, 433. 2 Ibid., IIL, 155, 158-6o. 


3 Ibid., III, 140; IV, 154-60, 164. For the wealth of the monasteries under 
Otto I see Sommerlad, IT, 39. 


4Waitz, IV, 156, 160, n. 2. 
5 Ibid., VII, 209, n. 4; Koeniger, ror, n. 3. 6 Tbid., IV, 157, 168, n. 4. 
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every bishopric and every monastery had to have a physical over- 
lord.* In the case of small churches the patron was the local landed 
proprietor who had founded it, or whose father had founded it, and 
who controlled it. In the case of monasteries the overlord was the 
founder. But most of the great German monasteries had been 
founded by royal initiative and royal endowment, and the same 
was true, as has been said, of the new bishoprics in the conquered 
lands.? As the king lived in considerable part upon the resources 
derived from the church lands, especially the abbey lands, to limit 
the exercise of royal authority over these lands, or to permit them 
to be enfiefed without royal consent, would not only have dimin- 
ished the political power of the crown, but also have sequestrated 
important revenues.’ 


t “Der Begriff der Kirche als einer juristischen Person war den Germanen fremd. 
Die kirchlichen Gebaude gehiérten dem Herrn des Bodens, auf dem sie standen und 
wurden von Diesem den Geistlichen zur Benutzung eingeriumt.” Richter, Annalen, 
III, Part 2, p. 768; cf. Ficker, 12 (64); Hinschius, II,622; Gierke, Deutsches Genos- 
senschaft, and Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, I, 469-95. 

2 For these Slavonic bishoprics see my article on ““The German Church and Con- 
version of Baltic Slavs,” in Amer. Jour. Theol., April and July, 1916. 

3 Henry II, as was his way, sensibly and pithily expressed the crown’s position in 
this matter of secular control of church property: ‘‘Oportet ut in aecclesiis multae 
sint facultates . . . . quia cui plus committitur, plus ab eo exigitur. Multa enim 
debet (Fulda) dare servitia et romanae et regali curiae propetr quod scriptum est: 
Reddite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari et quae sunt Dei Deo.’”’ The way in which Abelard 
made the point is classic: see Bouquet, XIV, 290. 
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THE LAMENT OVER JERUSALEM 


The brief paragraph in the First and Third Gospels (Matt. 23: 37-39; 
Luke 13:34, 35) containing the Lament over Jerusalem presents two 
serious difficulties. One is the inappropriateness of the Lament in the 
synoptic narrative. Whether with Matthew we place it in the last 
week of the ministry, or earlier with Luke, it is most improbable that 
the words as they have come to us could have been a direct utterance of 
our Lord, for, according to the synoptic account, no part of the ministry 
was spent in Jerusalem before the last week. It is only when the words 
of the Lament are employed to lend support to the historicity of the 
Jerusalem visits in the Fourth Gospel that this difficulty is not acutely 
felt. The second difficulty arises out of the obscurity of the latter part 
of the Lament (Matt. 23:39; Luke 13:35) in its present context. 
What is the logical connection between it and the former part of the 
saying? Is the true connection indicated by the ydp of Matthew, or 
by the 8€ of some authorities in Luke? Is it possible to discover any 
intelligible connection? And what is the point of time to which refer- 
ence is made—the time at which those addressed by Jesus would hail 
him with the words, “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord”? 

One way of surmounting the former of these difficulties is that 
usually associated with the name of Harnack. He tells us on p. 168 of 
his Sayings of Jesus (English translation) that he shares Schmiedel’s 
doubt as to whether the Lament stood in Q as a saying of our Lord, He 
avoids the necessity of directly attributing the words to Jesus by means 
of the brilliant theory that they are a continuation of the quotation from 
an apocryphal Jewish writing which immediately precedes them in 
Matthew (23:34-36). True, there is no hint in Matthew of the presence 
of a quotation, but in the Lucan parallel the words are expressly given 
as spoken by the “Wisdom of God” (Luke 11:49-51). The view that 
Jesus is regarded by Luke, and so presumably by Q, as quoting from some 
apocryphal work now lost is to us much more probable than any alter- 
native proposal that has been made. It is most unlikely that Jesus 
would be spoken of by the evangelist or by Q as the “Wisdom of God,” 


Ior 
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or that he would thus describe himself had he been reminding his hearers 
of words which he himself had uttered on some previous occasion. More- 
over, it is highly improbable that the wisdom of God would have been 
personified, if the words were simply intended to mean, as Plummer 
contends, “God in His wisdom said.”” Whether any argument can be 
based upon the use of elev in Luke 11:49 is very problematical, as may 
be seen from the fact that Harnack and Plummer draw diametrically 
opposite conclusions from the same premise. The former' finds support 
in the use of the aorist for the view that the words given as those of the 
“Wisdom of God”’ are a quotation, whereas the latter (Luke, p. 313) 
remarks that “written words would be introduced with A¢ye rather than 
elrev.” And, as to the genuineness of the reference to the “ Wisdom of 
God” in the Third Gospel, Harnack is surely justified in his contention 
that it is inconceivable that Luke should have interpolated the refer- 
-ence, whereas, on the other hand, “we can easily understand that the 
dislike to represent our Lord as quoting from an apocryphal book, or 
some other motive, led St. Matthew to erase the quotation formula.”* 
In Matthew, then, the Lament over Jerusalem follows immediately 
after what is doubtless a quotation from a Jewish work no longer extant, 
and there is prima facie considerable justification for the suggestion that 
the Lament continues the quotation. “In Q,” says Harnack, “Matt. 
23:34-38 was given as a quotation used by our Lord to give force to 
what he was saying, to which vs. 39 was appended as a real utterance 
of our Lord himself. This caused some uncertainty in regard to the 
limits of the quotation. The result was that St. Matthew did not treat 
it as a quotation at all, but transformed the whole passage into an 
original discourse of our Lord . . . . while St. Luke has broken off the 
quotation directly before the appeal to Jerusalem and, omitting the 
latter here (i.e., in chap. xi), has given it in a different place as a saying 
of our Lord himself. a 


Op. cit., p. 103. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 169, n. 2. 

It may be well at this point (inasmuch as this theory is generally associated with 
the name of Harnack, as if to him belonged the honor of having first made this brilliant 
and ingenious suggestion regarding the source of the Lament over Jerusalem) to remark 
that the credit of originating the theory belongs neither to him nor to Schmiedel, 
whom he mentions as holding the same view. Strauss held exactly the same view long 
ago. It may be found on pp. 341, 342 of Vol. I of his New Life of Jesus (English trans- 
lation). Perhaps it would not be out of place to quote a few of his words. He tells us 
that “‘we have every reason to assume that that appeal to Jerusalem . . . . belongs 
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If this explanation of the Lament is correct, it manifestly supplies 
strong corroboration of Harnack’s view that the order of Q is better 
preserved in Matthew than in Luke. For here, staring us in the face, 
is a clear case of the tearing asunder by Luke of passages which must 
have been contiguous in Q, and have been retained in their original 
order by Matthew. Of course the suggestion can never be more than a 
theory, and it rests with those who reject it to show that the objections 
on which their dissent is based are sufficiently serious to warrant us in 
depriving ourselves of the relief which the hypothesis undoubtedly 
affords, in view of the difficulty of directly ascribing the words of the 
Lament to Jesus. Now what are these objections ? 

Mr. Streeter, in Essay IV of the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, which deals with the “Original Order of Q,’’ argues with con- 
spicuous cogency and clarity for the view that the order of Q is better 
preserved in Luke than in Matthew, basing his conclusions partly upon 
the treatment of Mark, their other main source, by Matthew and Luke, 
and partly upon the clearly observable tendency of the editor of the 
First Gospel to group our Lord’s teaching in certain artificial compila- 
tions. Two pages of the essay (pp. 162, 163) are devoted to an examina- 
tion and criticism of Harnack’s theory (if we may still call it by the 
name of its famous exponent) regarding the Jerusalem passage. Streeter 
does not brush the explanation aside as fantastic or impossible. He 
fully appreciates the ingeniousness of the hypothesis, but remarks with 
justice that the acceptance of the suggestion would not invalidate his 
reasoning or jeopardize the conclusion to which all the other facts would 
seem to point. “It is of course,” he says, “very unlikely that Luke 
invariably adhered to his general rule, and this case might quite well 
be the exception.”” He does not, however, accept the theory. He 
admits that “if we read the passage Matt. 23: 34-39, only prefixing to 
it Luke’s introductory words “therefore the Wisdom of God said,” the 
first three verses (34-36) do, as various scholars have noticed, read very 
like a quotation,” and adds that vs. 39 is, as Harnack admits, a saying 


to the speech about the wisdom of God,” and proceeds: “By this wisdom of God, 
Jesus can neither have meant himself nor the Evangelist Jesus, as neither such a desig- 
nation nor such a quotation from himself appears anywhere else in the Gospels. The 
wisdom of God might be supposed to be the inspiration of the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament, but in the Old Testament no such expression is found. Some particu- 
lar writing therefore appears rather to be meant by it, the words of which one Evan- 
gelist makes Jesus quote, at the same time naming the source from which they came; 
the other puts them immediately into his mouth as his own expression.” 
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of Jesus. But what of the two intervening verses? ‘‘The question is”— 
we are quoting Streeter again—“ do vss. 37-38 belong as a conclusion to 
the first three verses, or do they begin a fresh saying ending with vs. 
39?” He gives five reasons for thinking that they start a fresh saying. 

A careful and sympathetic examination of these five reasons has 
failed to satisfy us that any one of them is truly convincing or that 
the cumulative force of the whole five is at all compelling. If they 
represent the utmost that can be said against the theory, there is no 
reason, as it appears to us, why it should be rejected, however valid the 
grounds may be for the view that in general it is Luke and not Matthew 
that preserves the original order of Q. But let us glance at Streeter’s 
five reasons seriatim. 

1. The first we give in his own words: “Our Lord’s way of speaking 
was so terse and pointed (at any rate those sayings of his which have 
reached us, i.e., those which stuck in the memory of his hearers, are all 
such) that as a mere quotation 34-38 (i.e., of Matt., chap. 23) seems 
over-long.” 

But surely the habitual terseness of our Lord’s sayings has very little 
bearing upon the length of a quotation which he may have used on one 
occasion. Are we bound to conclude, from the usual conciseness and 
brevity of his sayings, that he could not quote words extending to five 
verses? What more likely than that words such as these—on the hypoth- 
esis that they are a quotation—should have impressed themselves on 
the mind of Jesus? And there is nothing strange in their being remem- 
bered by his hearers, for they too would be acquainted with them; the 
words would fall upon their ears with a familiar ring. And can we be 
surprised that even familiar words were recorded at some length, when 
they had been “inspired,” so to speak, through being employed by the 
Master ? 

2. The second reason is that the change of tone at vs. 37, in which 
we pass from proclamation of vengeance to sorrow for the city because 
of its blindness, indicates that we have left the Jewish apocryphal writing 
and have passed into the Master’s own thoughts. 

But is there any difficulty whatsoever in the way of believing that 
the writer of the lost Jewish work could in one and the same breath 
represent God as threatening the city with punishment and yearning over 
her with tender compassion? Is not the heart of God full of sympathetic 
sorrow even when he announces coming doom? Strauss, speaking of the 
Lament and the quotation which immediately precedes it in Matthew, 
remarks that “the fact that in both expressions the abuse of divine 
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missionaries by the Jews is spoken of makes it probable that they were 
really originally connected.’”* And further, the editor of the First Gospel 
clearly makes the whole passage from vs. 34 to vs. 39 (however much or 
however little of it he may have regarded as a quotation) an utterance 
of Jesus, so that he at any rate did not find any insurmountable difficulty 
in the sudden transition from the declaration of coming doom to the 
expression of sympathetic sorrow. It being seen that Matthew regards 
the whole passage as a saying of Jesus, is not Streeter somewhat incon- 
sistent when he speaks on p. 153 of the Oxford Studies of the appro- 
priateness of the placing of the Jerusalem Lament in the First Gospel 
in relation to what goes before it (as well as to what comes after it), 
whereas here (on p. 163) he takes the sudden change of tone to be an 
indication that we have passed from the Jewish work to the thoughts 
of Jesus himself? The fact is that the connection in Matthew is most 
natural and easy. 

We may here be allowed to remark that in the Third Gospel, as we 
think, the connection of the Lament with the immediately preceding 
passage is by no means appropriate. The very inappropriateness of the 
placing, however, furnishes an interesting sidelight on Luke’s nature. 
Luke places the Lament in immediate connection with the words ére 
oix évdéxera rpopyryy drodécba tw “lepoveadyp, which Jesus addressed 
to those Pharisees who had warned him of the hostile intentions of 
Antipas (Luke 13:33). Now these words are spoken with exquisite 
irony, illustrating that trait of the Master’s character which Burkitt calls 
his “playfulness.’”* He was quite safe where he was, in spite of the 
Tetrarch’s animosity, for Jerusalem had surely won for herself the 
proud distinction of being the only place that had the right to put 
prophets to death! And it is to these words of playful irony that Luke 
appends the solemn Lament! He must have failed to see the irony of 
the Master’s reply to the Pharisees, and that would seem to indicate 
that he was lacking in a sense of humor. 

3. Streeter’s third argument is perhaps the most cogent of the five. 
He maintains that vs. 39 (of Matt., chap. 23) follows very awkwardly 
unless Jesus speaks in his own person in vss. 37 and 38. “TIf,’’ he says, 
“Matthew is right in his context, and Harnack in his interpretation, the 
argument would be as follows. Our Lord remarks that the book called 
the ‘Wisdom of God’ truly foretells vengeance to fall on this generation, 
while it laments at the same time the frequent blindness of Jerusalem and 
consequent desolation of her house, and then adds as His own comment, 


t Op. cit., p. 341. 2 Gospel History and Its Transmission, p. 142. 
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‘For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth until ye say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ The connection of thought 
is not obvious.” 

We shall return to this argument and deal with it when we have 
glanced at Streeter’s remaining points. 

4. The fourth count of his indictment of the theory consists merely 
of an attempt to minimize the sense of relief which it brings. He admits 
that the hypothesis would solve the difficulty that the direct ascription 
of the words of Matt. 23:37, 38 to Jesus compels us to postulate previous 
visits on his part to the capital, but he then proceeds to argue that there 
is really no difficulty to be solved, inasmuch as, even if we do not accept 
as historical the Jerusalem visits of the Fourth Gospel, we cannot but 
think that Jesus must have visited the Holy City before the days of his 
public ministry, and, touched by the hollowness of her formal religion, 
yearned for her salvation with tender and compassionate solicitude. 
“Our Lord’s baptism, with which Mark’s story begins, was the moment 
when He felt His own personal call to public work, but it was not the 
moment when He first felt there was something wrong in the official 
religion of the day.” 

All this may well be true, but does it remove the difficulty of directly 
attributing the words of the Lament to Jesus? Surely the words xai 
ox 70eAjoare (Matt. 23:37; Luke 13:34) imply the rejection of actual, 
definite, positive attempts to win over the inhabitants of the city. 
Would the silent yearnings of the heart of Jesus in the days before his 
baptism, passionate though they were, justify the charge xai oix 
0aAncare? We think not. 

5- For Streeter’s final argument we are referred to a “strong reason,” 
already given on a previous page of the Oxford Studies, viz., p. 153, for 
supposing that the placing of Matt. 23:37-39 is due to the editor. 
What is the reason there given? It is that the Jerusalem Lament is so 
appropriately placed between two prophecies regarding Jerusalem, one 
of which is derived from Q and the other from Mark, that “we cannot 
but suspect that the placing is the editor’s.” 

But are we bound to conclude from the appropriateness of the posi- 
tion of the Lament in Matthew that its connection both with that which 
precedes and with that which follows is due to the editor? Does the 
suitable placing in Matthew really supply the least scrap of evidence that 
the editor did not find the Lament in his source attached to that which 
precedes it in his Gospel? Are we to suppose that in Q adjacent sayings 
were never in fitting connection ? 
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Some slight corroboration of the view that the words of the Lament 
are a quotation from some Jewish work no longer extant and not a direct 
saying of Jesus may perhaps be found, not only in the style (on which 
see n. 1 on p. 169 of Harnack’s Sayings), but also in the use of the simile 
of the hen as well as in the use of olxos for the city of Jerusalem. Of 
course the mere existence of parallels in Jewish literature is no proof that 
a particular expression or simile may not have been directly employed 
by Jesus, but at the same time it is worthy of note that the simile of the 
hen “is not found in Old Testament, but is frequent in Rabbinical 
literature,”* and that while it is possible that Jerusalem may be spoken 
of as “house” in the Old Testament, as, e.g., in Jer. 12:7, the word is 
certainly applied to the city several times in extra-canonical writings. 

It may be asked by those who reject the theory how it was that Luke 
came to separate the Lament from the former part of the quotation, if 
in Q the two portions which he tears asunder thus formed one compact 
whole. We suggest that the reason was that he wrongly took the few 
words which immediately precede the Lament in Matthew (and so, as 
we think, in Q), and which he himself gives in 11:51), to be a direct 
logion of the Master. In Matt. (23:36) the words run: diy A€yw dpi, 
ikea ratra wdvra émi ri yevedov tavrqv, while Lk. has: val Aéyw syiv, 
exlyrnPjcera ded THs yeveds ravrys, the subject of the verb in Luke being 
the blood of the prophets. It would be easy and natural to take this 
statement as our Lord’s comment on the preceding words, for it was 
no unusual thing for him to quote and then to comment on the 
quotation. 

We now proceed to discuss the question of the connection of thought 
between the main part of the Lament, and what is usually regarded as 
its concluding portion. This latter portion is given by Matthew thus: 
A€yw yap ipiv, ob wy pe Byre dx’ dots fws dy clxyre cbdoynpévos 5 eépydpevos 
év évéyars xvpiov (23:39), and by Luke as follows: Aéyw [82] ipiv, ob wi 
Byré pe Eas [HEe Sre] elaryre «rAd (13:35). 

Reference has already been made to Streeter’s contention that if 
Harnack’s view is accepted the connection of thought is by no means 
obvious. But, if we refuse to regard the Lament as a quotation, is the 
logical connection any more obvious or the meaning of these concluding 
words any less obscure? Whether or not we suppose that Jesus in 
Matt. 23:37, 38; Luke 13:34, 35¢ is directly addressing the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in his own words, it is extremely difficult to see what satis- 
factory meaning may be assigned to the additional statement that they 

? Plummer, Luke, p. 352. 
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would not see him until they should say, “Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

It is surely incredible that Jesus should be referring to his triumphal 
entry into the city. As Plummer remarks,’ he would not have declared 
with such impressive solemnity the mere fact that he would be absent 
_ from Jerusalem for some little time. Of course Matthew cannot have 
taken the words to refer to the triumphal entry, for he places them after 
his record of that incident. Those who so understand the words must 
think that he has placed them in the wrong chronological context. 
Archdeacon Allen has doubts regarding the chronological site of the 
logion in the First Gospel, for he says: “The words seem to be a fragment 
belonging to an earlier period of the ministry, when Christ was leaving 
Jerusalem for the last time before His triumphal entry.’” 

Let us for the moment assume—and the assumption is by no means 
improbable—that Luke understood the words to refer to the triumphal 
entry. In that case he must have thought of them as. being addressed 
to inhabitants of the city, and as he does not place in the city itself the 
conversation with the Pharisees who warned Jesus of the evil intentions 
of Antipas, as part of which the words are recorded (whether it actually 
took place in Galilee, as Burkitt thinks, or in Peraea is immaterial for 
our present purpose), the conclusion is clear that the evangelist regarded 
these Pharisees as from Jerusalem, although he does not expressly so 
describe them. And, if our Lord’s interlocutors had come from Jeru- 
salem, the presumption is justified that in acquainting him with the 
designs of Antipas they were actuated by the hope that the information 
would lead him to leave the Tetrarch’s dominions and to enter Judaea 
and Jerusalem, where he would be more completely at their mercy. 

Let us glance at another suggested interpretation of the words. 
They are taken by some expositors to refer to the spiritual conversion of 
Israel. Thus Plummer’ remarks that the view is “no doubt right” 
which finds here a reference to “the conversion of the Jews throughout 
all time.”’ Jesus has in mind the welcome that will be accorded by con- 
verted Israel to “the spiritual presence of the Messiah.” And in his 
comment on Matt. 23:39,‘ he says of this warning, which concludes the 
Lament: “It seems to look back to 21:9. When the multitudes and 
the children welcomed Jesus with Hosannas as the Messiah, the hierarchy 
were moved with indignation, and wished Jesus to put a stop to the 
acclamations. He assures them here that, until they can themselves 

t Luke, p. 353. 3 Luke, p. 353- 

2 Matthew, p. 251. 4 Matthew, p. 325. 
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take up this welcome to Him, they will never see Him again as their 
Messiah. His mission to them as their Saviour is closed. If that rela- 
tion to them is ever to be renewed, the initiative must come from them.” 
But, if Jesus was contrasting the callousness of those to whom these 
words were addressed with the enthusiasm shown by the multitude a 
few days before, or if Matthew had understood him to be drawing such 
a contrast, the pronoun dyes would surely have been expressed with the 
verb eixyre, But apart from this grammatical objection, can this 
interpretation be regarded as satisfactory? We think we may take it as 
certain that, if this is what Jesus meant to say, he would have expressed 
his meaning more clearly. And, moreover, just as the placing of the 
saying in the First Gospel shows that Matthew did not take it to refer 
to the triumphal entry, so its position in the Third Gospel proves that 
Luke, at any rate, did not accept this other explanation, for the whole 
of the Jerusalem ministry in his Gospel comes after his report of the 
saying. 

The plain fact is that the words are eschatological, and, if they are 
attached to the Jerusalem Lament and regarded as addressed to the 
inhabitants of the city in connection with it, we very much doubt 
whether any exegesis, however ingenious, can discover a satisfactory, or 
invent a plausible, explanation of them. 

We therefore feel constrained to think that the words A¢yw ipiv on 
ob pa Syré pe xrA are not part of the Jerusalem Lament at all, Only by 
sheer accident have they become associated with it. Harnack, in words 
already quoted, speaks of them as being “appended” to it. They were, 
as we venture to think, the opening words of the immediately succeeding 
section of Q, and have been erroneously attached to the Lament by 
Matthew and Luke. If it be thought incredible that both editors should 
have committed the same error, recourse may be had to the view that 
the attachment had been effected in Q before it was used as a source by 
Matthew and Luke. And of course there is the possibility that one 
evangelist was acquainted with the work of the other. But the coinci- 
dence postulated by our hypothesis is by no means as remarkable as it 
at first sight appears. The influences that would lead to the linking 
of the attached saying to the Lament in one case would be equally 
operative in the other, and they are such as to bring the coincidence 
within the bounds of the possible, if not of the probable. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the copies of Q employed by the evangelists were quite 
innocent of punctuation marks; there would be nothing to show where 
one section ended and the next began. Let us for a moment make the 
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unlikely supposition that the evangelists regarded as a quotation all 
that Harnack would assign to the apocryphal Jewish work. They were 
aware of the Master’s habit of quoting and then commenting upon the 
quotation. Is it incredible that both might have regarded the words 
now under discussion, introduced as they are by the familiar A¢ye ipiv, 
as a comment upon the quotation? It is certain, however, that the 
evangelists regarded the Lament, not as a quotation, but as a direct 
utterance of Jesus, and, although the logical connection between it and 
the statement that his hearers should not see him until they should say, 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” is so very obscure, 
we do not think that the obscurity is a sufficient reason for thinking 
that the evangelists could not have been responsible for the suture. 
Can we for a moment imagine that the connection of thought was always 
clear to the evangelists? And in the present context they might easily 
have been led to think that there was some connection, inasmuch as it 
would not have been unnatural for them to conclude that the threat 
that the “house” was to be abandoned to its fate was to find its fulfil- 
ment in the refusal of Jesus to allow the inhabitants to see him. 

The soundness of our contention receives some corroboration from 
the fact that the words A¢yw ipiv «rAd are attached to the Lament in 
different ways by Matthew and Luke. All authorities agree in reading 
A€yw yap ipiv in Matt. 23:39, but in the Lucan text (13:35) there is no 
such unanimity. Two MSS of the Old Latin, as well as the Peshitta, 
read ydp (which is possibly a case of assimilation to Matthew); the 
Sinaitic Syriac read xai Aéyw, but the true reading in Luke would seem 
to be either A¢yw without any connecting particle (N*L, etc.) or Aéyw 5é 
(ABD, etc.). The variety of readings in Luke shows that the connection 
of thought puzzled the scribes, while the unanimity with which ydp is 
read in Matthew shows that there, at any rate, no more suitable con- 
necting particle suggested itself. This seems to prove that ydép was not 
in Q, for, had it been, it is legitimate to think that Luke would have 
transcribed it. Whether the simple A¢y or A€¢yw 8€ was the original read- 
ing in Luke we can only guess. And if the original reading could be 
determined, we should still be in the dark as to whether the 8¢ was read 
by Q. Although the authorities which insert the 5€ in the text of the 
Gospel are weightier than those which omit it, still we are inclined to 
think that the particle was absent from the original text of Luke. For 
one thing, the absence of any particle from the original text better 
explains the subsequent variety of particles in‘ the authorities. And 
further, if the suggestion is correct that the evangelists were led to con- 
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nect these words with the Lament because they seemed to contain a 
reference to the fulfilment of the threat contained in the Lament itself, 
it is unlikely that Luke would introduce them with a particle whose force 
is usually adversative. 

Now, if we are right in thinking that the original text of Luke con- 
tained no connecting particle, and that the ydp of Matthew could not 
have been in the source, it seems natural to suppose that in the text of 
Q there was no connecting particle. And if our argument up to this 
point is sound, we are supplied with evidence that at least one fresh 
section of Q opened, not only without any intreductory formula, but 
even without an introductory particle. And, if one section, why not 
more? If this conclusion is established it is, of course, as important as 
it is interesting. . 

These suggestions are of course highly speculative. But speculative 
as they are, we propose to use them as a basis for further speculation. 
In the remainder of our essay we assume the validity of the tentative 
suggestions already made, and proceed to draw a further conclusion. 
If our reasoning so far is cogent, we are supplied with a most exquisite 
criterion by which to determine whether it is Matthew or Luke who in 
this context preserves the original order of Q—provided, of course, that 
the order is preserved by one of the two. All we have to da is to see 
whether the words which we have separated from the Jerusalem Lament 
naturally and easily attach themselves to the next succeeding excerpt 
from Q in either Gospel. If the connection can be effected easily and 
without any straining in either Gospel, a strong presumption is imme- 
diately formed that the order of Q is preserved in that Gospel so far as 
the present context is concerned. 

Let us begin with Luke. Whatdowefind? There is not one of the 
first twenty-five verses of Luke, chap. 14, that is by universal consent 
assigned toQ. Verses 26, 27, however, are assigned to it by all scholars 
(we say all because the exceptions are so few as to be negligible). Verse 
26 runs: “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Clearly there is no possible _ 
connection here. But let us suppose that the preceding twenty-five 
verses are from Q. Indeed, there is not one of them that has not been 
assigned to that source by someone. Of these twenty-five, the first 
twenty-four treat of the events and discourses in the house of the 
Pharisee, and it is hopeless to endeavor to discover any possible con- 
nection between Luke 13:35 and these verses. And the same is true 
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of vs. 25, which forms the introduction to the discourse on Counting the 
Cost. 

Let us, then, transfer our quest to the First Gospel. Do we here 
meet with better success? Let us see. Here again vs. 26 is the first 
verse in the chapter immediately following the Lament, i.e., in chap. 24, 
that is by universal consent assigned to Q, vss. 26-28 forming the first 
non-Marcan section of the chapter having a Lucan parallel (i.e., Luke 
17:23, 24, and 37). They are taken from the apocalyptic discourse 
which Q contained, and would follow naturally after Matt. 23:39, which 
is, as we think, nothing other than the opening words of this apocalyptic 
discourse. It was spoken, not to the inhabitants of Jerusalem at all, 
but to the Master’s own disciples. He tells them that a period of separa- 
tion is imminent and that when they would next see him they would 
welcome him in his messianic glory. It may be that the discourse thus 
introduced formed his parting words to the Twelve when he sent them 
on their mission. He then proceeds to warn them against being led 
astray by premature proclamations of the advent of him who should 
come in the name of the Lord: “If therefore they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the wilderness, go not forth: Behold, he is in the inner 
chambers; believe-it not” (Matt. 24:26; Luke 17:23). The glory of 
his coming would be such as to banish all possibility of uncertainty or 
error, for ‘‘as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is seen even 
unto the west; so shall be the Parousia of the Son of Man” (Matt. 24:27; 
Luke 17: 24.). 

But can it be that some intervening part of Matt., chap. 24, is to be 
assigned toQ? Qis, of course, thought by some to have been the source 


- of the Marcan Apocalypse, Mark 13:3 ff. (we think the Apocalypse 


began at the third verse of Mark, chap. 13, rather than at the first). 
But, although this view does not by any means commend itself to us, 
we cannot but be struck with the fact that Matt. 24:3 (the Matthaean 
parallel to Mark 13:3) follows easily and naturally on Matt. 23:39. 
There is, however, one portion of Matt. 24:1-25 that may with 
considerable plausibility be regarded as from Q—namely, vss. 10-12. 
Here is described the climax of iniquity and hate that will be reached at 
the time of the Parousia: “And then shall many stumble, and shall 
deliver up one another, and shall hate one another. And many false 
prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray. And because iniquity 
shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax cold.” It will at 
once be seen that, if these words belonged to Q, they would lie easily 
between Matt. 23:39 and Matt. 24:26-28. In any case we think that 
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we have demonstrated that the words which we have detached from the 
Jerusalem Lament connect themselves naturally with the next succeed- 
ing extract from Q in the First Gospel. 

To sum up, we think, in the first place, that no sufficiently cogent 
reasons have been adduced to warrant the rejection of the hypothesis 
that the Lament over Jerusalem is a quotation from a lost Jewish book. 
And further, we hold that the words which are usually regarded as the 
termination of the Lament form no part of it, but stood in Q, without 
any introductory formula, as the opening words of an apocalyptic 
discourse addressed to the disciples, followed immediately by Matt. 
24:26-28, or possibly by Matt. 24:10-12. Speculative, we admit, is 
the reasoning by which the second of these conclusions has been reached, 
but has not the great and fascinating problem of the Synoptic Gospels 
reached a point beyond which it cannot be advanced except by means 
of reverent speculation, and by diligent groping in the region of surmise 
and conjecture ? 


J. HucH MIcHAEL 
Victorta COLLEGE 


Toronto, CANADA 


THE LATEST DISCUSSIONS ON PETER AND PAUL AT ROME! 


Was Peter really in Rome? The query is perennial among Protes- 
tants. If the apostle never visited the Eternal City, has not a solution 
been found that in the palmy days of polemics Defoe might have styled 
“The Shortest Way with the Papists”? The mere argument from 
silence, however, is incapable of slaying the “dragon” by a single lunge. 
The series of protagonists typified by Ferdinand Christian Baur, Lipsius, 
and Erbes have in the opinion of the majority of Protestant scholars 
tilted in vain. Over against the silence of the New Testament, unbroken 
by the ambiguous “Babylon” of I Peter (5:13), Harnack and many 
before and after him have set the silence of all Rome’s rivals, not one 
of which has ever claimed to be the scene of the martyrdom or the place 
of burial of Peter. 

In view of the ponderous superstructure of the Papacy, the tenuity 
of the fundamental evidence is tantalizing. It is the aim of the mono- 
graph of Professor Lietzmann of Jena to discover and evaluate additional 

* Lietzmann, Hans. Petrus und Paulus in Rom. Liturgische und archiologische 
Studien. Mit sechs Plinen. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber, 1915. xii+-189 pages. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo, “The Memoria Apostolorum on the Appian Way,” Dublin 
Review, CLVIII, No. 317 (April, 1916), 220-29. 
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testimony, if such can be secured... He endeavors to broaden the circle 
of sources by including the liturgies and the excavations. The impos- 
sibility of importing copies of the book during the blockade will justify 
perhaps a careful exposition of his findings. 


I 


The first hundred pages investigate the ancient liturgies commonly 
reckoned to be Roman. These provide for the annual celebration of two 
feasts that commemorate Peter’s being at Rome. Cathedra Petri is fre- 
quently taken to be the anniversary of his becoming the Roman bishop; 
the day of Peter and Paul, to reflect the authentic martyrdom. 

Both the great festivals of Peter present riddles, but Cathedra Petri 
is the more involved. It is customary at present to celebrate January 18 
as Cathedra Petri qua Romae primum sedit, and February 22 as Cathedra 
Antiochena S. Petri.* 

The oldest information we have, namely, the Depositio martyrum 
attached to the calendar of Filocalus for the year 354, shows that Cathedra 
Petri was then celebrated at Rome, not on January 18, but on the date 
now assigned to the Antiochian episcopate, February 22. This day was 
set, as Usener showed, to crowd out the pagan festival of caristia or cara 
cognatio, with its cult of the dead (p. 13).2. From Rome it spread to 
other parts of the West, but ceased to be observed in Rome itself perhaps 
as early as the middle of the fifth century (p. 72), and certainly as early 
as the middle of the sixth, for the Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian 
sacramentaries do not provide for its observance. It was revived at 
Rome under Frankish influence in the ninth century (p. 74). Thence- 
forward it was celebrated on January 18, a day selected originally in 
Gaul and not in Rome, doubtless (as Duchesne thinks) in order to 
transfer the joyous festival of Peter from February 22, which falls in 
Lent in nineteen out of the thirty-five possible types of ecclesiastical 
year,‘ to a day which never fallsin Lent. The distinction drawn between 


* Missale Romanum (Ratisbonae, 1903), pp. 480, 508. ‘The offices are identical. 

2 This is admitted by the Roman Catholic authority K. A. H. Kellner, Heortology 
(London, 1908), p. 304. 

3 The reviewer ventures to suggest that the choice of January 18 may have been 
motivated as follows: as Epiphany comes twelve days after Christmas, so Cathedra 
Petri comes twelve days after Epiphany. Moreover, there may be some connection 
between this date and its octave, January 25, conversio S. Pauli, which seems to have 
appeared first in the Gallic or Frankish uses (cf. pp. 54 ff.). 

4H. Grotefend, Taschenbuch der Zeitrechnung, 2. Aufl. (Hannover, 1905), p. 144. 
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the Roman and the Antiochian cathedrae is a valueless harmonistic 
hypothesis (p. 71) which cannot be traced back of the so-called Martyr- 
ologium Hieronymianum, a compilation with fluctuating text’ which in- 
corporates a Roman source compiled in the pontificate of Bonifatius I 
(418-22).? 

Can the Roman celebration of Cathedra Petri on February 22 be 
followed back of the Depositio martyrum attached to the Filocalian 
calendar? Lietzmann cannot trace the custom of observing the anni- 
versary of the accession of the reigning bishop of Rome back of 282; he 
infers, therefore, that its counterpart, the official celebration of Peter’s 
becoming bishop of Rome, is not as ancient as De Waal and as Erbes* 
had thought, but originated about 300. He concludes that the feast of 
Cathedra Petri arose too late to shed any fresh light on the alleged pontifi- 
cate of Peter (pp. 12 f.). This argumentation would not be valid in case 
the original intention of the feast was to commemorate, not Peter’s 
accession to the Roman episcopate, but the chair‘ on which he was said to 
have been enthroned. Then February 22 might have been the anniver- 
sary of some translation of that venerable relic. 

If Cathedra Petri is destitute of special significance, what can be said 
of the feast of June 29, the day of Peter and Paul? For centuries it has 
been celebrated at Rome as the anniversary of their martyrdom (p. 92). 
As early as 1884 Duchesne hinted that it was not the anniversary of 
martyrdom;s and he suggested later that it was “merely the commem- 
oration of the translation of their relics to the place called Ad Catacumbas , 
at the third milestone on the Appian Way.’® Lietzmann examines the 
evidence afresh and concludes that on June 29, 258, the remains of Peter 
and Paul were moved Ad Catacumbas; that this day was observed 
annually thereafter, but that it did not become a great popular success 


* Edited by J. B. de Rossi and L. Duchesne (Acta Sanctorum Novembris tomi ii 
pars prior [Bruxellis, 1894], pp. 10, 24). 

2 H. Achelis, “‘Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert,” p. 92 (Abhand- 
lungen der kiniglichen Geselischaft der Wissenschaften 2u Gittingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, neue Folge, Band III, Nr. 3 [Berlin, 1900). 

3 Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, IV, 1, 37 ff. 

4In his article “Chair of Peter” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, De Waal con- 
cludes that before the days of Constantine this chair was kept in Santa Prisca on 
the Aventine. 

5 Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, I (1884), cvi. 

6L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution. Translated from 
the 3d French edition. 2d English edition. Revised with considerable additions by 
the author (London, 1904), p. 277. The view is accepted by J. P. Kirsch in his article 
“Peter” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, XI (New York, 1911), 751d. 
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until after the relics had been transferred from Ad Catacumbas to the 
Constantinian basilicas of St. Peter and of St. Paul’s Without the Walls. 
He supports this view by the fact that the ancient Oriental martyrology 
handed down in a Syriac manuscript dated 411, sets the feast of Peter 
and Paul on December 28, and that this would seem to be supported by 
the usages of Cappadocia, Antioch, and Armenia. Though this oriental 
linking up of Peter and Paul with the Christmas cycle proves to be 
merely a liturgical construction of the fourth century, replaced in the 
Western church by Holy Innocents’ Day, the very fact that it was pos- 
sible to ignore June 29 shows that the compilers of this martyrology 
must have seen in that date a celebration with significance of the local 
sort that attaches to a translation of relics, and not the authentic anni- 
versary of martyrdoms of primary interest to all the world (p. 99). 
Like Cathedra Petri, the day of Peter and Paul does not yield any testi- 
mony of moment for the history of the church in the first century." 


II 


The second part of Lietzmann’s monograph discusses evidence 
gained principally through excavations. Under the direction of Mon- 
signor de Waal, Father Styger excavated beneath the church now called 
San Sebastiano, from March 16 to June, 1915. This church was erected 
beside the Appian Way in the second half of the fourth century or the 
first half of the fifth. It was originally dedicated to the Holy Apostles, 
ie., Peter and Paul. It stands above part of the ancient cemetery 
Ad Catacumbas, from which all the other catacombs have inherited their 
name. In the neighborhood of the crypt of the present San Sebastiano 
there was found long ago an inscription of Pope Damasus which begins: 


HIC HABITASSE PRIVS SANCTOS COGNOSCERE DEBES 
NOMINA QVISQVE PETRI PARITER PAVLIQVE REQVIRIS 


* Lietzmann probably does not think it worth while to discuss a third day asso- 
ciated at present with Peter in Rome. On it the Jetania maior is sung; it coincides, 
moreover, with St. Mark’s Day: “The date—the 25th of April—commemorates the 
day when, as it is believed, St. Peter entered Rome and established there the Sovereign 
Pontificate” (A. Fleury, S. J., The Missal Explained [New York, 1915], p. 812). 
Cf. De Waal in the Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 554a. 

* Styger’s reports were printed in the second and third numbers of the Rémische 
Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde for 1915, under the titles, “Scavi a San 
Sebastiano. Scoperta di una memoria degli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo e del corpo di 
San Fabiano Papa e Martire,” and “Gli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo ad Catacumbas sulla 
via Appia.” The present blockade has cut off those libraries of New York which 
subscribe to the Quartalschrift from receiving any numbers subsequent to the first 
published in rors. 
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Wilpert, Barnes,” and Lanciani* think that Damasus meant that the site 
is one where both Peter and Paul had resided; but Lietzmann follows 
De Waal in believing the epigrammatic pope of the fourth century to say 
that it had been the resting-place of their relics (p. 109). Lietzmann 
holds that the bones of Peter and Paul were brought thither on June 29, 
258, for safekeeping during persecution, and that they rested there for 
more than half a century (cf. p. 89). 

Prior to the excavations by De Waal in 1893 it was believed that the 
remains had been laid away in the semicircular building situated behind 
the apse of San Sebastiano and called the Platonia’ (a corruption of 
platoma or sepulchral slab); but early mediaeval travelers had reported 
that the graves were shown inside the church, near the resting-place of 
St. Sebastian. De Waal proved in 1893 that the Platonia had contained 
the tomb of Bishop Quirinus of Siscia in Pannonia, a martyr under 
Diocletian, and not those of Peter and Paul. 

Styger has now found under the floor in the middle of the basilica 
itself the remains of a small building of the third century, the Memoria 
Apostolorum (p. 116-21; plans on pp. 181-83). The upper part had 
been destroyed when the church was built. In front of the possibly 
quadrilateral chamber that once contained the bones of the apostles 
there was an irregularly shaped forecourt or shelter. Along its walls 
ran a bench on which pilgrims used to sit while feasting in honor of 
Peter and Paul, as is evident from various plebeian scrawls. As to the 
uses of this.room or forecourt, there is difference of opinion. Lanciani 
remarks: “It must be clearly understood that the place on the walls of 
which these legends were scratched is not the Memoria A postolorum itself, 
but an open-air drinking garden, a pergula, a trichlia, adjoining the place 
of worship, where the pilgrims, fatigued by a three miles’ walk, could 
find refreshment” (Dublin Review, loc. cit., p. 223). Styger thought the 
forecourt was open to the southwest, in shed or pergola fashion, but 
supposed it was used for the agape or for other liturgical purposes. 
Lietzmann remarks that in that case it must have been closed, and not 
open, to the gaze of the curious (Lietzmann, p. 182). The forecourt was 
paved with square tiles; this construction, together with its walls of tufa 
and tile, indicates that it-was built in the second half of the third century 
(p. 118)—a fact which goes to confirm Lietzmann’s view that it was 

tA. S. Barnes, St. Peter in Rome (London, 1900), p. 109. 

2 Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 226. , 


3 See the good illustrations in F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie, pp. 2487 ff., s.v. Catacumbas, Cimetiére ad. 
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constructed in 258, when the remains’ of Peter and Paul were brought 
for safety Ad Catacumbas (p. 121). 


Ill 


Is it possible to find any literary tradition concerning the resting- 
places of the apostles prior to their removal in 258? 

The apocryphal acts of the apostles yield nothing. The Liber 
Pontificalis in its sketch of Pope Cornelius (251-53) states that the 
matron Lucina had the body of Peter taken by night from the catacombs 
(“de Catatumbas’’) and handed over to Cornelius, who entombed it on the 
Vatican Hill. As the pious Lucina is reputed to have buried various 
other martyrs at widely separated epochs, Lietzmann provisionally holds 
all these Lucina stories to be legendary inventions of the fifth century 
(p. 140). Similarly unfounded is the tale, related by Gregory the Great 
in a letter of 594, that at the time of the martyrdom of the apostles some 
oriental Christians stole the bodies and hid them temporarily at a place 
called Ad Catacumbas; but that a terrible thunderstorm frightened the 
robbers away, so that the Romans came and brought back the relics to 
where they were in Gregory’s time (since when they have not been 
disturbed). Gregory or his informants misinterpreted the above- 
mentioned inscription of Damasus, making discipulos Oriens misit 
equivalent to Ex Oriente fideles venerunt, whereas discipulos equals 
apostolos and means Peter and Paul, not the legendary body-snatchers 
(pp. 124 f.). 

There remains the famous statement by Gaius of Rome, preserved 
by Eusebius (HE. ii. 25. 7): éyt 88 ra tpdwasa trav dworrédwy éxw Seigar- 
diy yap Oedjoys dwedOdiv éxi riv Baruaviv  éxi rhv 8dv ri ‘Ooriav, 
cipyoas Ta Tpdraa Tev Talryv Bpvcapéve Ti éxxAnoiav. In the time of 
Gaius, about 200 A.D., there were shown in Rome the rpéwau of the 
apostles, one on the Vatican and the other on the way to Ostia. 
Though tpéraov might designate a tablet erected at the place of exe- 
cution, Lietzmann follows Erbes in insisting that the context demands 
the meaning “graves.” Arguing against the Montanist Proclus, who had 
pointed with pride to the fact that Phrygia, the home of Montanism, 
possessed the graves of Philip and of his four prophetic daughters, Gaius 
emphasizes the fact that Rome can boast of the graves of Peter and Paul 
(pp. 155-57). 

With this irrefragable statement of Gaius, the literary tradition of 
the graves of Peter and Paul comes to an end. Can archaeology say 
the decisive word ? 
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IV- 2s: 


What light, if any, can be gained from the excavations under St. 
Peter’s? 

The ancient basilica, commenced under Constantine and completed 
under his son Constans (337-50), was gradually replaced in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by the creation of Bramante and Michelangelo. 
The last portion to be rebuilt was the sacred grave, called the Confessio; 
it was put into its present shape in 1615 and was crowned in 1626 by the 
tabernacle of Bernini, borne by four huge columns of bronze. In both 
the years mentioned the ground disturbed was investigated according 
to the archaeological technique of the time. The reports have been 
published by de Rossi, after whom Lietzmann reproduces on p. 184 an 
instructive plan by Benedict Drei, originally printed in 1635. This 
shows a number of graves found in 1615 near the grave of Peter, including 
one marked on the plan as that of Pope Linus, said to be the successor 
of Peter as bishop of Rome. Though de Rossi decided years ago that 
the slab with the undecipherable inscription including the letters LINUS 
had probably borne the name Catullinus, Aquillinus, or Anullinus, Linus 
still figures extensively in some recent discussions.* Lietzmann suggests 
that the real Linus might have laid claim to an inscription in Greek 
(p. 143). 

The second set of excavations was made in 1626. Though the draw- 
ings recording them are missing, verbal descriptions summarized by 
Lietzmann suffice to prove that the grave of Peter lay in a heathen 
burial place which was in constant use as late as the years 150, 190, 260, 
and even 290. Of ancient Christian burial arrangements there was dis- 
covered no trace at all, either close to, or at some distance from, the 
Confessio. Lietzmann therefore concludes that the statement of the 
Liber Pontificalis, that thirteen popes, from Linus to Victor, were buried 
in a memoria constructed by Anencletus iuxta corpus beati Petri in 
Vaticanum, is merely a legend of the sixth century. How much the 
Liber Pontificalis knows about these matters may be seen from its asser- 
tion that Pope Alexander, the seventh of the series, was buried about 
seven miles out on the via Numentana, whereas the inscription of the 
martyr Alexander, found on the spot indicated, is not that of a bishop 
(p. 152). 

A further conclusion from the prevalence of pagan burials near the 
grave of Peter throughout the entire third century is that no church 


t E.g., Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 220. 
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or chapel covered the site prior to the erection of the Constantinian 
basilica (p. 152). 

The doubt then emerges whether the precise position of the grave of 
Peter was known to the architect of that basilica. He started construc- 
tion by utilizing three parallel walls, which formed the north side of 
the Neronian Amphitheater, as the foundation of the southern aisle of 
the new basilica. Some slip in measurements must have occurred, for the 
grave of Peter, as was shown by the excavations of 1626, did not come 
precisely in the middle of the apse, but a little to the north. Had the 
architect been free to guess at the position of the grave, he could easily 
have covered up his error; the fact that he did not do so indicates that 
its precise position was already fixed by tradition (p. 154). That tradi- 
tion doubtless goes back to the period prior to 258, when the remains 
had been translated from the Vatican Hill Ad Catacumbas. In all 
probability the site shown in 258 was known to Gaius of Rome about 
the year 200 (p. 155). 


V 


Thus far the discussion has centered about Peter. It remains to give 
Paul his due. On the Ostian Way there stands the basilica of St. Paul’s 
Without the Walls. The present structure reproduces with fair fidelity 
the ancient basilica burned in 1823. Old St. Paul’s was not, however, 
the first church on the site. According to the Liber Pontificalis, the first 
St. Paul’s was erected by Constantine. Its very modest dimensions, as 
revealed by excavations in the nineteenth century, made some scholars 
assign it to the period before Constantine; but the spade has proved 
that no larger basilica could have been erected on this site without closing 
or relocating a street that ran between the apse and the Tiber. Half a 
century after the death of Constantine the three emperors Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius by an edict of 386 ordered the street to be 
relocated, so as to give room for a basilica adequate to its uses and to its 
dignity. 

The site of St. Paul’s is poor and subject to inundation. The danger 
of floods makes catacombs impossible. Excavations on both sides of 
the Ostian Way have unearthed many tombs and columbaria, all of them 
heathen. Paul, like Peter, was interred in a heathen graveyard in a 
locality that no architect would like to choose for a monumental basilica. 
Lietzmann concludes, therefore, that the site of the grave of Paul was 
fixed by tradition before the days of Constantine, while the relics were 
still Ad Catacwmbas for safekeeping. As in the analogous case of Peter, 
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he infers that the tradition goes back at least to the time of Gaius of 
Rome (p. 164). 


VI 


Are the graves genuine? Gaius thought so; but is not the silence 
of all the literary sources from approximately 64 to 200 suspicious ? 

It is precisely in the second half of the second century that Irenaeus 
and other champions of the Roman tradition emphasize the claim that 
Christianity in Rome goes back to Peter and Paul. What was more 
natural than to inquire for their graves and ultimately to find them? 
In such a search hasty identifications, visions, or even the pious wish 
might be decisive. But I Clement V shows that Peter died for his faith; 
and it is unthinkable that only a generation later a leader like Clement 
should know the bare fact and not the locality of his martyrdom. In 
view of the Roman claim thereto, the silence of all rival cities is decisive 
(p. 170f.). As for Paul, Lietzmann inclines to accept the journey to 
Spain, and refers for details to a recent study by Dubowy." 

Over against the silence of the literary sources for the crucial years 
Lietzmann sets the archaeological evidence. If the graves shown about 
the year 200 had been fictitious, the error or fraud must have occurred 
by 170 at the latest. By that time, however, the customs of Christian 
burial in the catacombs were fully developed. One who was careless or 
a cheat would be likely to “find” the remains in the catacombs near 
those of other Christians, where Christian sentiment was dominant, 
where Christian worship was easy. The relics might have been “‘in- 
vented” lying side by side. The ancient and unanimous tradition, how- 
ever, finds the graves of Peter and Paul widely separated, hard by 
well-traveled roads, each alone in the midst of heathen graves. The 
natural explanation is that the ancient sites are genuine: that beneath 
the Hall of the Three Emperors there actually rest the remains of 
Paul, and, under the mighty dome of Bramante, those of Peter (p. 177). 


VII 


We have penetrated the labyrinth; we have stood at the coign of 
vantage; but we cannot depart without recording some by-paths of our 
exploration. 


The monograph, replete with learning, yet indexless, contains some 
minor contributions that should not be overlooked. 


t E. Dubowy, “Klemens von Rom iiber die Reise Pauli nach Spanien,” Barden- 
hewers Biblische Studien, XIX, No. 3 (1914). 
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1. A prayer in the Sacramentarium Leonianum' says that the anni- 
versary of the bishop’s entrance upon office (natale episcopi) occurred 
very near Maundy Thursday (natale sacramenti). Between 230 and 700 
this juxtaposition did not occur until the first anniversary of Pope 
Vigilius on March 29, 538. Though it occurred also in 549 and 558, 
Lietzmann thinks it would be most likely to cause remark when novel. 
Thus he brings fresh evidence in support of Duchesne’s date of 538 for 
certain prayers in the earliest Roman sacramentary extant (pp. 21-24). 

2. On pp. 54-63 Lietzmann offers a tabulation of the fixed feasts 
according to all the early witnesses for the Roman, North African, 
Gallic, and Spanish rites. This is invaluable for the study of the church 
year. 

3. One portion of the Mass that is practically the same every day in 
the year is called the Canon of the Mass. In the Roman Canon there is 
invoked infra actionem a list of twelve apostles and twelve martyrs, 
unchanged, as we know from manuscripts, since the seventh or eighth 
century. After many comparisons Lietzmann sets up the following con- 
structive hypothesis: that about the year 300 the Roman church invoked 
Peter and Paul, Sixtus, Lawrence, Cornelius, and Cyprian, arranged 
according to the dates of their feasts. About 400 there were appended 
the names of Clement of Rome (by that time reckoned among the mar- 
tyrs) and Chrysogonus; the names of Hippolytus and Vincentius were 
also added. Then there occurred a revision of the liturgy, which intro- 
duced the invocation of all twelve apostles. To balance these the list 
of martyrs was lengthened to twelve, and their names were arranged in 
order of rank: five Roman popes, Pope Cyprian of Carthage, Lawrence 
the deacon, and Chrysogonus the layman—eight names thus far. To 
complete the number twelve after 500 the two pairs of saints were 
included: John and Paul (martyred under Julian the Apostate in 362), 
and Cosmas and Damian, whose cult at Rome cannot be traced back of 
the pontificate of Symmachus (498-514). This gives about the early 
sixth century as the first possible date for the rise of the present list 
(pp. 65-70). 

4. The feast of the Epiphany, which occurs on January 6, was accord- 
ing to Lietzmann observed at Rome as the birthday of our Lord prior 
to the introduction of the present Christmas festival, which was not 
officially celebrated at Rome till about 360. Then it did not crowd out 
the feast of the Epiphany, but led to several divergent ways of reinter- 
preting that festival (pp. 75-81). 

Ed. Feltoe (Cambridge, 1896), p. 127, ll. 6-10. 
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5. Last, but not least, Lietzmann compiles a revised chronology of 
the popes from 235 to 352. It begins with Pontianus, known since 1909 
to be the first pope buried in the papal vault in the Catacombs of 
Calixtus (p. rz). It makes good use of the fruitful observation of 
A. Jiilicher* that even as early as the third century it was the rule to 
consecrate the new bishop of Rome on a Sunday (p. 4). With this in 
mind Lietzmann checks up the figures of the Catalogus Liberianus and 
of the so-called Index, compiled about 500, which forms one of the sources 
of the Liber Pontificalis. 





. Pontianus abdicates September 28 
Anteros November 22* @), 235—January 3, 236.. 
[January 10], 236—January 20, 250 
251—253 (252) 
f March 5, 254 (2 st 
ye" 2, 256? (255) 
4), 256—August 6, 258 
uly 22, ~~ 259)—December 26, 267 (268) 
January 5\,268 269) December 30,273(274). 
[January 4}, ap Rear oer pel 7,282 (2 - 
December 17, 282 (283)—April 22, 295 (296 
(ai) 30, oe {296)— anuary 15, 304 


PP PRPS SE YO 


ugust 17, 308 
a hy gh ay Bhar hill 10 (11), 314 
— 31,. 314—December 31 (J 














t Doubtless a typographical error for 253. 


Though most of the pontificates are not shifted more than a year 
backward or forward, the corrections are of sufficient importance to 
merit their repetition here for the benefit of American scholars, to most 
of whom they would otherwise be inaccessible until peace restores that 
free circulation of books which is so vital to international scholarship.’ 


* Published as an appendix to C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, 
3. Aufl. (Tiitbingen, 1911), pp. 482 f. 

? Quite independently C. H. Turner has worked out the dates for the popes from 
Pontianus to Miltiades (230?-314). He has tabulated his results at the end of his 
careful study entitled ‘The Papal Chronology of the Third Century,” Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XVII (1916), 338-53. ‘Turner’s conclusions vary in many details 
from those of Lietzmann; but he agrees in stressing the antiquity of the rule that 
the bishop of Rome should be “ordained” on a Sunday, and carries it back (p. 343) to 
the document which he styles the Hippolytean Church Order (published by E. Hauler 
in his Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina (Leipzig, 1900], Vol. I). 
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vil 


All in all, the monograph of Professor Lietzmann repays detailed 
attention. It is replete with sound learning and fairly groans with 
good suggestions. The-order of exposition, however, is bafflingly laby- 
rinthine. The author forces one to plod after him from one corner of 
the argument to another, a zigzag which has only occasional zest. At 
times it is like being led blindfolded through the trenches: one burns to 
break loose and go straight over the top to the objective. Butif one is 
patient, Lietzmann leads one out of the labyrinth to the commanding 
goal, to the veritable tomb of Peter. 


WrittraAmM WALKER ROCKWELL 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Yorx 


TERTULLIAN ON PLINY’S PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS 


By the kindness of the editors of this Journal, I, a mere pagan classi- 
cist, am admitted for a few minutes to the high company of professed 
theologians and patristic scholars. It would have been well if I had 
earlier scouted at least within hearing distance of their learned circle, for 
I should not then have been forced to apologize for my ignorance till 
now of what one of them was long ago discussing. 

Only yesterday I took up the recently published edition of the late 
Professor Mayor’s notes on Tertullian’s A pologeticus, to which Professor 
Souter has contributed, in addition to his editorial work, a very welcome 
English version of the text of the tractate. Tertullian says, in the well- 
known passage in the second chapter, that when Pliny was governor of a 
province, though he had dealt with certain cases of Christians brought 
before him (damnatis quibusdam Christianis, quibusdam gradu pulsis), 
he became so dismayed by the great number of the accused that he asked 
Trajan for direction about his further procedure. The phrase quoted 
above is translated by Professor Souter, “after condemning some Chris- 
tians, and having dislodged others from the stand they had taken up”; 
and in a note he refers, apparently in defense of his rendering, to an 
article by G. A. T. Davies published in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
XIV (1913), 407-14. On referring to the article I was surprised and 
interested to find that Mr. Davies had taken, as apparently the imme- 
diate incitement to his argument about the meaning of gradu pulsis, an 
address I made before the Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 
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Schulmaenner, at its Graz jubilee meeting, and published in Wiener 
Studien, XXXI (1909), 250-58. 

The address was not on Tertullian, but on the transmission through 
the Middle Ages of the text of the correspondence between Pliny and 
Trajan. In the course of my historical outline I incidentally pointed 
out that there is, so far as my knowledge goes, no extant first-hand refer- 
ence to that correspondence from the days of Pliny himself to the dis- 
covery of the Codex Parisinus nearly fourteen hundred years later, save 
for the one well-known instance of Tertullian: no heathen writer con- 
tains either mention or reminiscence of it, and all Christian writers who 
cite it are later than Tertullian and have no ultimate authority other 
than his summary of the two letters about the Christians (x. 96, 97). I 
even ventured the suggestion that Tertullian himself might not have 
seen the original text, but might have been drawing upon an earlier and 
not entirely accurate account of it. Being disposed to accept the usual 
understanding of gradu pulsis as referring to degradation from civic 
rank, I merely took occasion in passing to suggest how the phrase might 
have come into Tertullian’s account, though nothing like it stands in 
that of Pliny. This part of my article Mr. Davies summarizes accurately 
enough, but he seems to labor under some misapprehension as to its 
bearing on my theme. I hope my German style was not responsible 
for his confusion. But he declares that “Professor Merrill thus recog- 
nizes that the reference to Pliny in the second chapter of the A pologeticum 
is the one bar to the acceptance of his theory of the text-tradition of the 
Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Accordingly he seeks to convict Tertul- 
lian of two errors in his citation, and so to prove that the apologist had 
never seen the actual letters,” etc. Now I must protest that I “recog- 
nize” no such thing. I cannot imagine what Mr. Davies supposes my 
“theory” aforesaid to be. What appreciable effect can it have on my 
historical account of the Ueberlieferungsgeschichte whether gradu pulsis 
means one thing or the other, or Tertullian did or did not know the 
Letters at first-hand? My point was only that there is no other inde- 
pendent allusion to these especial Leéters till after the fifteenth century. 
If I joined in a current misapprehension of the meaning of Tertullian’s 
words (it is as old as Eusebius), and suggested an inacceptable hypothesis 
to bolster it up, my sense and judgment may merit censure, but my 
general thesis is not involved. Again, Mr. Davies remarks that I assign 
the appending of the tenth book to the other nine to “about the tenth 
century”: on the other hand, I say distinctly, “danach bin ich geneigt 
. . . . dessen Beifuegung . . . . in das siebente oder achte Jahrhundert 
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zu setzen.” I also did cite Jerome. And Mr. Davies does not even 
quote the title of my article correctly. I am afraid that he in some 
respects falls under the same sort of condemnation as Tertullian and 
Eusebius. 

But, after all, Mr. Davies is fundamentally concerned with what 
only incidentally concerned me at that time, the meaning of gradu pulsis 
in the passage cited. His argument appears to me somewhat convoluted 
and complicated with some considerations that have no immediate 
bearing on the point at issue, but to be capable of summarization about 
as follows: 


1. The meaning “deposed in rank” for gradu pulsis originated, so far as 
we are concerned, in a Greek version of Tertullian used by Eusebius, and therein 
was a manifest blunder. 

-2. Tertullian has “suffered some undeserved discredit” in his “repute as 
a student of law and of history,” and “critics have set out with a bias against 
him”; therefore we should be cautious in accepting an interpretation that 
compels us to postulate inaccurate report by him of his authority. 

3. Damnatis and gradu pulsis must logically be understood as denoting 
two contrasted classes that taken together include the whole company; and 
as a fact that accurately corresponds to Pliny’s words, since he speaks of some 
as persisting in their confession of faith, others as yielding (alii . . . . esse se 
Christianos dizxerunt et mox negauerunt). 

4. That gradu pulsis refers to displacement from civic rank is antecedently 
improbable because “‘it is very questionable whether any instances of degrada- 
tion on account of Christianity can be cited before, at least, the middle of the 
third century.” 

5. Gradu pulsis is therefore most naturally taken in the sense of “forced 
from their position” (i.e., “constrained to recant”’), and this metaphorical use 
of gradus derived from military tactics is common in Tertullian as in other 
writers. [I think, if I had been coaching Mr. Davies for his argument, I should 
have urged him to put in the forefront of his parallels not the two passages 
he especially selects for that post—they merely illustrate an undisputed figura- 
tive use of gradus—but one passage only, and that, the one from adu. Marc. 
iv. 9 fin., dum te, Marcion, de gradu pellam, which he relegates to a position 
among the reserves.] 

6. To ascribe to gradu pulsis the other sense (of loss of civic status) is to 
postulate unnecessarily an intrusion by Tertullian into Pliny’s account, and 
one which is not satisfactorily explicable; for Professor Merrill’s suggested 
explanation is “mechanical” [whatever that may mean], and involves more 
difficulties than it clears away. 


I am not disposed to emulate the obstinacy only of those early Chris- 
tians by sticking to a position that I have once taken, if the truth is 
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against it. I have surrendered posts as untenable that concerned my 
campaign more nearly than this. Nor did I assume the Eusebian inter- 
pretation of gradu pulsis without knowing that another was possible, 
or at least defensible. I think Mr. Davies must be mistaken in supposing 
that the interpretation he espouses has never been considered. I am 
only a casual and cursory reader of Tertullian, but before I ever attacked 
his treatise against Marcion my attention was called to the clause there- 
from quoted above by the express citation of it in some book or other as 
a parallel to gradu pulsis in the A pologeticus. The phrase in adu. Marc., 
I should think, could not fail to have suggested to many others also the 
idea perhaps for the first time formally discussed in print by Mr. Davies. 
But judgment was not in danger of going entirely by default before his 
appearance as advocate. I did not discuss the meaning of the phrase, 
because neither of the two suggested meanings had any essential bearing 
on my theme. Perhaps I erred in taste by delaying my course under 
those circumstances long enough to suggest how the assumed interpola- 
tion might have been prompted. Now, however, I may take occasion 
first to offer briefly some considerations on Mr. Davies’ courteous 
criticism of my obiter dictum, and afterward on the main question of the 
meaning of gradu pulsis, first premising that the accuracy of the Eusebian 
translation by no means stands or falls with the quality of my suggested 
explanation of the “interpolation,” though Mr. Davies does me the honor 
of discussing my note at such length. He even says that “the orthodox 
theory has lately been revived in a more elaborate form” by me. I cer- 
tainly had no such intention at miracle-working. I did not even know 
it was dead. I feel like the innocent fisherman who pulled the stopper 
out of a bottle, and was immediately confronted by an immense and 
glowering Djinn. I must reply with what fortitude I may to his observa- 
tions. 

In the first place, Mr. Davies opines that Tertullian, writing only 
nominally for Roman magistrates, but really for public effect, would not 
trouble himself about such apices iuris, which “would certainly be wasted 
on the ordinary man.” But Tertullian was writing primarily for magis- 
trates; and Mr. Davies himself pleads only a few pages before that 
Tertullian was a most learned jurist and ought not to be rashly suspected 
of any errors of knowledge or (inferentially) of statement on legal matters. 
But at the close of his article Mr. Davies argues that those who hold to 
the Eusebian interpretation fall into the error by treating the passage as 
“calm historical prose,” whereas it is in reality a piece of “fervent 
rhetoric” of “impassioned content.” That is, Tertullian did not say 
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what we prosy old Eusebians think he said; or, if he did say it, it was 
because of his emotional nature and habit of expression. It is not such 
argument as this that can constrain us to recant. 

Mr. Davies gently reproves me for conveniently “elongating and 
contracting Tertullian’s memory to suit my theory,” because I suggested 
that Tertullian, or his predecessor in the statement, might be well 
acquainted with the law of his own time, and yet not know (or have for- 
gotten) that a certain point of it stood otherwise seventy-five or a 
hundred years earlier. I cannot honestly confess that I see any act of 
violence or of prestidigitation in that suggestion of mine. It still sounds 
to me quite reasonable per se. I must plead incompetence to pass on 
the general question of Tertullian’s inerrancy, but I had not supposed 
that competent critics were generally impressed by the uniformly strict 
precision of his dealings with authorities. Yet even so, I was so favorably 
disposed to his cause as to incline to the belief that he might be following 
an earlier summarizer of less knowledge, or of the half-knowledge that 
led to error. Mr. Davies disregards here this part of my statement. 

Mr. Davies next finds difficulty in my posited belief that decurions 
in Pliny’s time were not necessarily Roman citizens. He points out 
that they were definitely made so later ex officio, and therefore some of 
them may have been given this status earlier. I did not assert, and did 
not need to assert, that no decurion of Pliny’s time was a Roman citizen; 
but in order to make Mr. Davies’ contention on this point of value for 
his argument, he must suppose the possible, but by no means probable, 
case that all the decurions in Pliny’s jurisdiction who were putatively 
accused of being Christians happened to be Roman citizens, and that 
Tertullian also knew, or inferred, this to be so, and therefore could have 
found no difficulty in Pliny’s procedure. This requires a greater effort 
of the imagination than even I can make. 

Mr. Davies then proceeds to remonstrate that I “apply undue pres- 
sure to the text from the Digest to make it yield proof that decurions 
enjoyed almost absolute exemption from the death-penalty.” I cited 
the text indeed, with precise accuracy, but without any such deduction 
as Mr. Davies thus reads into my statement of the law. He, however, 
argues that any man—decurion, citizen, or what not—might at any time 
suffer death for treason. But that contention is not in point here, unless 
Mr. Davies is prepared to contend also that these Bithynian Christians 
were charged with treason, or that membership in a forbidden hetaeria 
was at that time classed as treason. I grant that it involved the same 
penalty, but that is quite another matter. (Incidentally, I suspect 
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that Mr. Davies, perhaps like Tertullian, needs to be careful about the 
date of certain legal enactments.) 

After the consideration of all these points urged against me, I never- 
theless find myself unable to concede that my suggested explanation of 
the origin of the supposed interpolation into, or correction of, Pliny’s 
report is intrinsically unreasonable, or creates more difficulties than it 
solves. But I concede that if gradu pulsis does not bear here the 
Eusebian meaning; or rather, if it does bear that supported by Mr. Davies, 
my explanation is of course quite superfluous. Accordingly, to the 
question of the meaning of the phrase at issue I now turn. 

We may start by agreeing that gradu pellere may have in general the 
meaning of “constrain to abandon a position.” Similarly, it appears 
patient of the meaning “degrade from civic status.” Mr. Davies does 
not deny this, and the analogy of other expressions with gradus, or similar 
words, used by other writers, and especially by the jurists, is in its favor. 

The arguments from antecedent probability ought to be dealt with 
first. Mr. Davies holds that gradu pulsis might be expected to furnish 
a just antithesis to damnatis—“some condemned, others driven to 
recantation.” Ido not so feel the case. It seems to me quite as natural 
to expect the thought to run something like this: “When Pliny was 
governor oi a province, cases of Christians were brought before him. He 
at first administered the set penalties in the usual manner—damnatis 
quibusdam Christianis, quibusdam gradu pulsis—yet the time speedily 
came when he was led to adopt a different procedure.” 

With regard to the effect of the other alleged argument from ante- 
cedent probability, that no certain cases of punishment of Christians ~ 
by degradation can be cited earlier than the middle of the third century, 
a half-century later than Tertullian’s time, conceding the fact, I see little 
strength in the plea based upon it. A very considerable number of 
crimes on the part of a decurion appear to have been punished by degrada- 
tion; and I am little affected in general by arguments that run as follows: 
“No case of the specified sort is surely known before such-and-such a 
time; therefore in the alleged case, which is considerably earlier, we are 
bound to believe that the text or the interpretation is at fault.” There 
are limits to the validity of such forms of argument! I had by accident 
before my eyes today a word that indubitably occurs in Cicero’s Letters; 
yet it “does not occur” again until Tertullian, and only once after him, if 
the Thesaurus collections can be trusted. 

On the other hand, I should not have supposed that the skilled 
pleader Tertullian would emphasize, or even thus needlessly mention, 
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the fact that some Christians recanted, when only a few lines before he 
has been proudly proclaiming, as he often does later, that Christians 
universally welcome their condemnation with exultant gratitude. I 
would not wantonly ‘suspect Tertullian of a tendency to disingenuous- 
ness; but on the assumption that he did understand Pliny’s account as 
Mr. Davies does, all that he needed to say here for the sake of his argu- 
ment was that Pliny, when governor of a province, engaged in the trial 
of Christians, was so impressed by the number of the accused or suspected 
that he suspended further proceedings until he could consult Trajan 
more specifically about the treatment to be accorded them. I find 
difficulty in believing that the shrewd and accomplished controversialist 
would go out of his way to quote a detail not necessary or even strictly 
relevant to his immediate argument, but one that would surely. put into 
the hand of a possible antagonist a keen weapon to use against him in his 
claims about the fortitude of his fellow-sectaries. And I should suppose 
furthermore that, if he were to mention their recantation, he would use 
to describe it one of his ordinary phrases, saying that they were con- 
strained “to sacrifice,” or “to deny the name”; and, certainly, in con- 
sideration of the effect that his admission must have on his repeated 
claim that Christians were unshaken in the face of death, that he would 
attempt in some measure to palliate, or to apologize for, the defection of 
these weak brethren by some additional phrase pointing out briefly 
the skill and subtlety of the arguments directed against them. It 
cannot be supposed that the commonplace figure gradu pulsis does this 
sufficiently. 

But there is no need to my mind of dallying thus with antecedent 
probabilities, since I am convinced that a decision may be surely reached 
and in the most natural way, by the unprejudiced analysis of Pliny’s 
own narrative, and the examination of Tertullian’s utterances founded 
upon it. 

How, then, does gradu pulsis in Mr. Davies’ sense actually fit in with 
the account given by Pliny? What part, if any, did recantation play 
in the circumstances of the Bithynian persecutions, and in Tertullian’s 
comment on Pliny’s letter ? 

According to Pliny’s narrative the course of the prosecutions exhibits 
two chronologically distinct phases. At first various people were brought 
before him, apparently charged in the ordinary form by a known com- 
plainant. All of these apparently (there is no intimation of exceptions 
and the denials of the second phase appear to be contrasted with these 
confessions) at once acknowledged their adherence to the prohibited 
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hetaeria, and, despite the governor’s humane warnings, persisted in their 
mad obstinacy. 

It is of the utmost importance to know and to keep in mind what I 
suspect has been very commonly overlooked or not understood, that at 
the moment under consideration there was no possibility in Roman law 
ofan escape from penalty by simple recantation at the trial, any more | 
than for a murderer to secure acquittal by saying, “I will not act so 
again.” If the defendants have retained their membership in a pro- 
scribed hetaeria, the crime has been committed, and condign punishment 
must follow. The repeated questioning has only one object in view, 
to determine the simple fact whether the accused have been actually 
guilty; to impress upon them the serious consequences of their confes- 
sion; and to urge them rather to assert and prove their innocence, if 
they can. It proceeded from a similar motive to that underlying the 
procedure in certain of our courts, when the person indicted for a crime 
for which the penalty is death is not permitted to enter a plea of guilty; 
he must not be sent to execution on merely his own confession, for men 
have sometimes confessed even most serious crimes of which they were 
entirely innocent. 

No other interpretation of Pliny’s account is justifiable. To be sure, 
he did afterward ask Trajan if there could not be what we might call a 
relaxation of the law in four particulars: (1) in regard to the general 
duty laid upon governors to search out offenders; (2) by permitting 
discrimination according to the age of the culprits; (3) by taking into 
consideration the moral character of the associations, and requiring proof 
of something more culpable than the primary fact of membership; (4) by 
ruling that present abjuration in the case of Christians might work 
indemnity for past offenses. But at the time of the first batch of trials 
no hesitation had been aroused in his mind about the moral justification 
of the current procedure. The only question to be determined was the 
plain one whether the accused were in fact Christians or had been so 
since the publication of his edict forbidding the existence of such organiza- 
tions as theirs; and his ultimate judgment was rendered much easier by 
their persistence in confession, since no evidence in their favor or against 
them needed to be examined and weighed. There could have been in 
these cases no question of the possibility of the mitigation of sentence 
by confession, for the one penalty prescribed by the law was death. His 
natural kindliness had, to be sure, made him unwilling to accept their 
prompt plea of guilty, but their invincible stubbornness in thus rushing 
upon certain death finally wore out his patience. They probably were 
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guilty, or they surely would have yielded to his well-meant urgency 
and have adduced some evidence of innocence, were it only by changing 
their plea and challenging the production of proof against them. Or, 
if they were possibly not guilty, they were indubitably mad, and such 
madness is sometimes contagious; madmen at any rate cannot be turned 
loose upon the community. 

Evidently up to this time Pliny was administering the law on the 
well-understood existent legal principles. He had not the slightest con- 
cern with procuring recantation, though he had much humane concern 
about procuring evidence that the accused were not guilty. I more 
than suspect that much confusion has arisen in recent times by carrying 
back to the setting of this first series of Bithynian trials, scenes that 
were familiar enough after Trajan’s rescript. Perhaps also judgment 
has sometimes been obscured by our very understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the emotional and religious feeling of the Christian about 
abjuration. 

To return to Pliny’s narrative: as the inevitable issue of the court 
‘ proceedings, the culprits who could plead Roman citizenship were sent 
to stand trial at Rome; the rest were put to death. Then followed the 
second phase of the prosecutions, marked by plures species, and espe- 
cially by the submission of an anonymous accusation against many 
persons. Of these defendants two classes are particularly distinguished 
by Pliny as really not Christians, but falsely accused, or at least errone- 
ously accused. Each proved its case to Pliny’s entire satisfaction by 
taking the proffered tests (of prayer and sacrifice to the Roman gods— 
including the emperor—and of reviling Christ), tests which Pliny 
believed infallible in the determination of the fact. The former group 
declared they never had been Christians, and convinced the governor 
of the truth of this additional assertion about their past conduct. These 
he thought himself justified in releasing. The latter group was in a 
different case. They at first had said they were Christians, and then 
said they were not, and proved the after assertion by (readily, we must 
assume) taking the tests. Presumably on being asked why, then, they 
had at first said they were Christians, they answered that it was because 
they had once been so. Of the fact that they are not Christians, Pliny 
is convinced. To the temporary contradiction in their declarations he 
attributes no importance. Possibly he thought there was a misappre- 
hension in the interrogatory; but whether that was so or not, the 
discrepancy could make no certain difference in their status before the 
law, and therefore he does not dwell upon it. He mentions it simply to 
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explain the source of his added information about the association. If 
these persons had not confessed that they were once Christians, and if 
they had not proved that they were so no longer, Pliny would not have 
found out so much about the mysterious club. That is all there is to 
the matter. He expresses no judgment on the truthfulness of the declara- 
tions made by certain of them as to the long time that had elapsed since 
they abandoned the Christian communion—some specifying three years, 
some more, some few even twenty years. That seems to have interested 
him only as an assurance that they had been out of it long enough to 
have lost all possible attachment to former ties and might perhaps be 
trusted to tell him the truth about its practices. But in spite of his 
conviction that they certainly are not Christians, Pliny does not treat 
them as he did the former group of those who took the tests. He does 
not at once discharge them from custody, even after learning all that they 
could tell him about the Christian customs. He is not sure about the 
element of time in their cases; some of them certainly, more of them 
possibly, have incurred the penalty by retaining their membership since 
the edict. The utmost possible extent of his discretion, even after the 
examination of the deaconesses, is to suspend proceedings until he 
can submit certain suggestions to the emperor. He will ask Trajan 
detur paenitentiae uenia an ei qui omnino Christianus fuit desisse non 
prosit. 

Trajan’s answer to this and the other questions of Pliny summarized 
above is definite and decidedly lenient. Anonymous accusations are 
contrary to the spirit of his reign and should be disregarded; the governor 
is relieved in the case of Christians of the general duty laid upon him 
to search out criminals proprio motu; an obstinate Christian, if duly 
charged and convicted (and the risk of counter-action run by an unsuc- 
cessful private prosecutor should be remembered), must of course be 
punished, for hetaeriae remain forbidden in Bithynia; but if he will 
take the test, he is to be granted immunity for the past offense, if any 
has been committed; no question is to be raised about his conduct up 
to that minute; he is to be acquitted ipso facto. 

Up to the date of Trajan’s rescript, what is later known as recanta- 
tion or abjuration could have no legal effect whatever on the status of 
the accused; after that time it was all that was required to insure 
acquittal. Pliny (I repeat and insist) evidently thoroughly understood 
the state of the case at the time of his appeal to Trajan and had admin- 
istered under it. There is not the slightest scintilla of indication other- 
wise. There is no intimation that he pressed the accused to anything 
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like simple recantation; that could make no difference with their fate, 
if they had been Christians since the publication of the fateful edict. 
Doubtless Pliny greeted with joy Trajan’s relaxation or benevolent inter- 
pretation of the law, and of course he must have changed his procedure 
accordingly. From that time onward governors commonly urged and 
even tried to force Christians to recant, simply in order to have a legal 
excuse for acquitting them; but it is a manifest anachronism to estimate 
Pliny’s earlier procedure in the light of these later conditions. 

Tertullian also clearly understands the whole tenor and importance 
of Trajan’s rescript. He is perfectly aware of the change produced by 
it. He has no especial comment to pass on Pliny, but on Trajan’s 
action in regard to the recantation-test he bases that whole perverse 
forensic outcry against the cruel inconsistency that gives and withholds, 
condemns and acquits, in the same breath; and it is the ill-used text 
for all the overwhelming flood of vehement and extravagant oratory 
with which he boisterously taunts and jeers, flouts and reproaches, 
governors for pressing Christians by argument, by threat, and even by 
torture, just to deny the name, that their judges may have the /egal 
pretext for letting loose upon the world again men whom they logically 
must believe guilty of all the horrible and nameless enormities charged 
against Christians by popular hate and pruriency. 

Gradu pulsis in adu. Marc. iv. 9, and in the sense attributed to it 
by Mr. Davies in A pol. 2, refers to refutation or defeat by force of argu- 
ment. But of this there is not a shadow of a suggestion in Pliny’s letter. 
There could not be. It is quite impossible that Pliny made any attempt 
to constrain recantation, or that Tertullian could have supposed that he 
did. Gradu pulsis in the A pol. passage cannot possibly have meant on 
Tertullian’s pen “‘ forced from their position,’ i.e., constrained to recant.” 
If it did, he would also certainly have joined Pliny with Trajan and the 
later provincial governors in the same sweeping condemnation. As it 
is, he leaves him out, and logically so. 

If anyone is still influenced by the thought that gradu pulsis is used 
in adu. Marc. in the sense of driving a man to withdraw from an adopted 
argumentative position, let him ask himself whether it is unreasonable 
to suppose that a writer might in one treatise use a natural figure in one 
sense, and many years later in another treatise use it in a different but 
equally natural sense, or that he might say gradu in one place and de 
gradu in the other. 


*I must retract what I myself said fifteen years ago at variance with this on 
Pp. 438, 442 of my Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny (Macmillan’s Classical Series). 
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The only other easy alternative to the meaning proposed by Mr. 
Davies, which I have tried to prove that we must reject, is the one that 
seized the commanding position so long ago. It at any rate is not an 
indefensible blunder of Eusebius, or of his translator of Tertullian, nor 
is it of those who still follow his understanding. : 

But the apparent Eusebian interpretation requires an explanation 
of the manner in which the phrase could have come into Tertullian’s 
text. I have defended my suggestion on this matter against the specific 
objections brought forward by Mr. Davies. But I have no unshakable 
attachment to it, and would gladly accept a better or simpler hypothesis. 
Though I find it impossible to go along with Mr. Davies, I also have great 
sympathy with his evident feeling that no assigned meaning of gradu 
pulsis is really satisfactory which leaves us with a great deal of subsidiary 
explaining to do. I also would like to believe that Tertullian was justi- 
fied by fact in saying what he did, however rhetorically he put it. He 
seems to have understood Pliny most precisely in other details and prin- 
ciples. Why not also in this? That is just why I rather wanted to 
shift the responsibility for guibusdam gradu pulsis over upon the shoulders 
of some unknown reporter. Possibly the solution will yet come through 
a different interpretation of gradu pulsis. I will even confess that I 
have sometimes wondered whether Tertullian could have used the meta- 
phor with “just antithesis” of that other class of the first sufferers, the 
Roman citizens, who were to be sure not damnati by Pliny, but were 
“driven from their station” by being violently uprooted from all their 
connections and activities, charged as common criminals, and shipped 
off to Rome for ultimate trial and probable conviction. If this could 
have been his meaning, there would be at any rate no interpolation to 
need explaining, and that would suit me and the general case better. 


ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF THE STUDENTS OF AN OLD 
BABYLONIAN “CATHEDRAL-SCHOOL” 


In these days of public schools and state universities, when the 
parochial school is looked upon by many as an insidious attempt 
on the part of the church to encroach upon the domain of the state, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for us to realize that state schools are a 
recent innovation and that during most of the centuries of the Christian 
era education has been almost exclusively in the hands of ecclesiastics. 
The parochial school is the lineal descendant of the bishops’ schools 
and the monastic schools of mediaeval Europe. Only during the last 
few decades has it become a not unusual thing to find at the head of 
our colleges and universities men who are not D.D.’s. Having had his 
memory jogged as to matters of such recent date, my reader will be the 
better prepared for an introduction to the Temple School of Nippur as 
it flourished in its palmiest days in the third millennium B.c. 

Through its excavations at Nippur the University of Pennsylvania 
came into possession of a large number of documents which were the 
work of the priest-professors and pupils of a school attached to one of 
the oldest temples in Babylonia. The reader will naturally jump to the 
conclusion that this school was the theological seminary where candidates 
for the priesthood received their training. But let me call his atten- 
tion to a fact which will at once dispel this idea, but will also keep him 
from suspecting that the documents we are going to tell about must have 
come, not from a temple school, but from a business college. The 
Babylonian temple was not only the place of worship, but also the law- 
court and the largest, often the only, banking institution of the city in 
which it was located. 

Recently Dr. Chiera published two parts of a volume on lists of per- 
sonal names which were compiled by the teachers and pupils of the 
Temple School at Nippur.t In preparing thtse lists for publication, 

* Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur. By Edward Chiera. 
(Vol. XI of Publications of the Babylonian Section, the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. No. 1, A Syllabary of Personal Names. No. 2, Lists of 
Akkadian Personal Names.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1916. 175 
pages+-7o plates. 
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Dr. Chiera had occasion to make a careful study of the school texts as 
awhole. As far as possible I shall give his results in his own words. 


Besides the lists of personal names, there have come into the possession 
of the University Museum a very large number of lists of trees and wooden 
instruments, plants, stones, vessels, names of gods, officials, etc. All of these 
lists are Sumerian, and some of them contain also the Akkadian [Semitic] 
equivalent of the names; besides these lists, students copied models of legal 
documents, syllabaries [dictionaries], historical and grammatical texts, mathe- 
matical and metrological tablets, and much more of a miscellaneous character. 


The school texts are divided by Dr. Chiera into four groups: (I) “The 
Typical School Exercises”; (II) “The Round Tablets”; (III) “The 
Model Texts”; (IV) “The Irregular Texts.” 

I. The typical school exercises were written on large, unbaked tablets. 


In this group the obverse of the tablet is always divided into two columns, 
of which the first is the work of the teacher. The characters are large and 
beautifully formed Immediately opposite to this column, we have the 
work of the pupil, who, not as yet able to write without having a model im- 
mediately by the side, endeavors to reproduce as well as he can what has been 
written by the teacher in the first column In most of the tablets of 
this class this column has been either cut off, or has been so thoroughly erased, 
by pressing the stylus upwards and downwards on the writing, that all we can 
see of the pupil’s work are a few wedges here and there The reverse 
of the tablet is always divided into four columns and inscribed by another 
pupil who, being more advanced, knows how to write without having the 
model immediately by the side His work, though still imperfect, both 
in accuracy and writing, is almost readable and, with the help of duplicates, 
would permit us to gather a more or less exact knowledge of the contents of 
the tablet; unfortunately, also in the case of the reverse, the pupils or their 
teachers have decided that their work was not worthy of being preserved, so 
that it was often destroyed, not through erasure, but by cutting off from the 
tablet as much as was possible, without destroying the teacher’s model 


II. On the obverse of the round tablets we generally find four lines 
of inscription, lines 1 and 3 the work of the teacher, lines 2 and 4 the 
work of the pupil. The work of the pupil is often almost as good as that 
of his teacher. 


But the most striking characteristic of this group of tablets lies in the fact 
that we find here the nearest approach to a “palimpsest” to be discovered in 
the Babylonian and Assyrian literature In making the tablets, the 
soft clay was rolled into a ball, which was afterwards flattened against a level 
surface. On the flattened side the inscription was made. In some instances . 
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the scribe, after having completed his exercise, instead of throwing it away, 
would use the clay for another tablet. He would roll it again into another 
ball, and flatten it a second time. The result was that the first inscription was 
not completely effaced and appeared again, in a more or less distorted form, 
either on the obverse or on the reverse of the new tablet 

is not inscribed. 


III. Dr. Chiera includes in his “ model texts”’ 


those tablets from which even the teacher’s models were copied. In other 
words, the original document which furnished the text for the school exer- 

These model texts, of which unfortunately we have not very many, 
are easily to be distinguished from the school exercises above discussed, because 
they always possess all of these special characteristics: (1) The tablets are 
well inscribed, with characters well spaced and uniform, since otherwise they 
could and would not be used as models. (2) They are always baked, being 
especially designated for continuous reference. (3) Each tablet deals with the 
same subject on both the obverse and the reverse. (4) The tablets are 
generally large, having been made of the size required to contain the complete 
inscription. 


IV. The irregular texts 


depart from the other school texts and follow the accepted rules of tablet 
In some instances they are shown to be exercises by the fact 
that they do not include the whole text, but only a portion of it; the pupil’s 


work is also betrayed by the poor handwriting Some other school 
exercises are easily to be recognized as such, because they contain the same 
portion of text repeated over and over again. 


Of the syllabary and lists of personal names, the class of these school 
texts which Dr. Chiera has published, he says: 

Both the Syllabary and the lists represent the priestly effort to classify 
and bring into order the mass of different names which we find in existence in 
old Babylonian times. We may even go farther and suppose that such com- 
positions as these may have been actually used as a guide in giving names to 
children, thus serving the purpose for which the calendar of saints of the 
Catholic Church is now employed. 

For its scientific qualities Dr. Chiera’s work merits high praise. It 
is marred at times by infelicities of diction. The proofreading might 
have been more carefully done. 

Another volume of these school texts, just published,’ is by Dr. 
Langdon, the new curator of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum. I should like to add here, parenthetically, that the Uni- 


* Sumerian Grammatical Texts. By Stephen Langdon. (Vol. XII, No. 1, of 
Publications of the Babylonian Section, etc.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917. 44 pages+72 plates. 
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versity Museum is to be congratulated on having procured the services 
of so energetic a scholar as Dr. Langdon. The volume includes the 
grammatical texts which had not already been published by Dr. Poebel. 
The more important texts are translated and discussed by the author 
in the introduction to the volume. It is therefore possible here also to 
let the author speak for himself. 

Numbers 16 and 18 are particularly interesting and important, since they 
contain the Sumerian original of part of the standard Babylonian and Assyrian 
bilingual lexicographical work known as ana itti-§u. This series of lexicographi- 
cal and grammatical textbooks seems to have been written by the Sumerian 
schoolmen to instruct the learner in business formulae, legal terms, and about ~ 
words employed in practical life. The Semitic teachers then edited the series 
with a translation into their vernacular. The bilingual edition has been found 
in use in all parts of Babylonia and Assyria Number 17 reveals a 
Sumerian textbook which was known in later Babylonia and Assyria as garra- 
bubullu, i.e., Sumerian garra means pubullu, “money loaned at interest.”” This 
series was equally important, forming a huge text book on words connected 
with various sciences or crafts, such as geology, zodlogy, botany, the crafts 
of the carpenter, cabinet maker, etc. 


Of interest is “the phonetic syllabary” aiming to reproduce each 
consonant with the three vowels u-a-i. One thinks of the a-b ab lessons, 
which initiated our grandparents into the mysteries of written language. 
I shall give only a few lines: ¢u-ta-ti, nu-na-ni, bu-ba-bi, 2u-2a-2i, su-sa-si, 
etc. A similar tablet published some years ago by Thureau-Dangin 
also introduced biconsonantal syllables like dub-dab-dib, bur-bar-bir, etc. 

Dr. Langdon has done us a great service in putting these valuable 
texts into our hands. But when the reviewer came to his discussion of 
some of the texts, he began to wonder whether there was not a lot of 
truth in the opinion expressed so often these days that university pro- 
fessors lack plain common sense. Instead of putting down the number 
of the text as found on the autographed plates, Dr. Langdon uses the 
museum number. Those who use his volume are therefore compelled 
to look up an index of tablets to find out which of the texts is being dis- 
cussed. Of what use or interest is the museum number 4506 to me when 
I am reading on page 9 Langdon’s discussion of a text found in Plates 7 f. 
where it appears as number 7? This is the kind of thing one still finds 
and execrates in the books of some of the older German Assyriologists, 
but who would have thought that a younger scholar would have the 
audacity to perpetrate such an outrage upon his colleagues? Dr. Lang- 
don, our time is worth something. 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
University oF CHICAGO 
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THE BABYLONIAN CALENDAR 


The astrology of the Chaldeans was proverbial among the Hebrews 
and in the classical world. That Hipparchus was acquainted with, and 
made use of, the results of the investigations of the Babylonian astrono- 
mers was known from the Almagest of Ptolemy, but we had no idea of 
the accuracy of the Babylonians’ knowledge of the movements of the 
sun, moon, and stars until the patient labors of Strassmaier, Epping, 
Kugler, and others unriddled the enigmas of the astronomical tablets 
which have come down to us. Quite an extensive literature on the sub- 
ject has sprung up, but for those who have had no special training in 
astronomy this literature is often more obscure than the original texts. 
However, one is usually able to follow the author when he comes to the 
summary. It is the purpose of this review to give the gist of the résumé 
et conclusions of a recent study of one phase of Babylonian astronomy.' 

Documents going as far back as ca. 2800 B.c. show that already in 
this early period the Babylonian year was a lunisolar year and that the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates Valley had hit upon the principle of insert- 
ing an intercalary month from time to time to restore the coincidence 
between the lunar and solar years. Up to the twenty-second century B.c. 
the intercalary month was always a second Adar (twelfth month); about 
2100 B.c. Hammurabi introduced a second Ulul (sixth month). The 
Babylonian month had twenty-nine or thirty days. There was no 
regular alternation of these months. The official commencement of 
the month always coincided with the first appearance of the new moon. 
This phenomenon was regularly observed by the Babylonian astronomers, 
and by the second century B.c. they were able to compute in advance the 
time of the new moon. Before the eighth century B.c. the intercalation 
of a thirteenth month did not follow any recognized astronomical 
principle, but beginning with the era of Nabonassar (February 26, 
747 B.C.) the year was so arranged that the first of Nisan always followed 
the equinox (vernal). By the sixth century we find the cycle of nineteen 
years of 235 months. Of these, twelve were common years and seven 
embolismic years. The nineteen-year cycle was perfected little by 
little, and beginning with 367 B.c. the order of the embolismic years in 
the cycle was definitely fixed. The years 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, and 19 had a 
second Adar, the year 17 a second Ulul. The length of the Babylonian 
year varied within very narrow limits. The common year had 353, 354, 

* Etude sur la chronologie assyro-babylonienne. (Extrait des mémoires présentés 
par divers savants 4 l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome XIII.) By 
M. D. Sidersky. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1916. 94 pages. Fr. 4. 
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or 355 days; the embolismic year, 383, 384, or 385 days—that is, thirty 
days more than the common year. These are exactly the limits of the 
year in the Jewish calendar which has been in use from 359 A.D. to the 
present day. The peoples of the ancient Orient modeled their calendars 
upon that of the Babylonians—this is seen particularly in the calendars 
of the Greeks, Syrians, and Jews. 

The writer gives an occasional footnote to the refutation of the claims 
of the pan-Babylonists, who try to prove that the earliest Babylonians 
of whom we have any record were already in possession of an exact 
astronomical science. As we have seen, the Babylonians’ astronomical 
science was the result of a slow evolution within historical times; the 
culmination comes in the latest days of their history. 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
University oF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL CHURCH HISTORY 


In a recent treatise by Fournier* the comparative method is applied 
for the first time to several collections of canons compiled in Italy 
between the years goo and about 1020. They are of importance as 
showing legal ideals and enactments in some parts of Italy in periods of 
decadence such as the Pornocracy prior to the Hildebrandine Reform. 

A Neapolitan or Beneventan canonist of the early tenth century 
made a collection which incorporates among other material the longest 
text of the Collectio Hibernensis (Vallicellana, tome XVIII). This was 
soon revised and augmented in the same general locality by one who put 
together a Collection in Nine Books (Codex Vaticanus 1349). Between 
1014 and 1023 a canonist who probably lived in the region between 
Naples and Umbria put forth the Collection in Five Books. It was based 
chiefly on the Collection in Nine Books, but also on many other laws and 
on fragments of penitentials, often apocryphal. It does not, however, 
reflect to any considerable degree the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. The 
Collection in Five Books was widely used, as its *mmediate predecessors, 
now preserved in unique manuscripts, had probably not been. Like his 
famous contemporary, Burchard of Worms, its compiler was in sympathy 
with the early stage of the reformi movement as it existed under the 
emperor Henry II. Like Burchard, he also stressed the systematic 

* Un Groupe de recueils canoniques italiens des X‘ et XI* siécles. (Extrait des 
Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome XI.) Par Paul 
Fournier. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1915. 123 pages. 
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presentation of the current rules that then constituted the canon law. 
Though his work is found by Fournier to be reflected in no less than 
twelve other Italian collections of the eleventh century, it was despised 
by the canonists of the age of Hildebrand, such as the author of the 
Collection in Seventy-four Titles, Anselm of Lucca, Cardinal Deusdedit, 
Bonizo of Sutri, and the compiler of the Polycarpus. These writers 
emphasized papal authority, which by their time had come into the 
hands of the reform party; and they abandoned the Irish traditions in 
favor of tendencies which too often reek of pseudo-Isidore. 

The work of Fournier is masterly, both in its control of the manu- 
script evidence and in its abundant use of French, German, and Italian 
secondary literature. English titles fail altogether, probably because 
the scholars who employ our language have paid very little attention to 
the earlier history of the canon law. 

Poole has produced a pioneer work in English on the technical 
aspects of the bulls and kindred documents issued by the mediaeval 
Papacy, and on the chancery in which they were drawn up. The author, 
who lectured about these subjects for years at the University of Oxford, 
was invited to deliver there the Birkbeck Lectures on ecclesiastical 
history in 1913 and chose this topic. He hoped to work the Birkbeck 
Lectures over into a systematic manual of papal diplomatic, but, because 
of an infirmity of eyesight, was able merely to revise and expand the 
matter without rearranging the order of topics. 

The book is interesting from many points of view, which the mere 
title does not indicate. It shows how the popes handled their corre- 
spondence and kept their records, particularly their registers. It 
describes the various and changing functions that officers like the 
notaries, the librarian, and the judices palatini had to perform. It dis- 
cusses the clash of opinion concerning those shifty entities the “regions”’ 
of Rome. It also tells about the marks of genuineness, such as seals, 
signatures, and the more elusive technicalities of form and language, in 
particular the distinctive rhythm of prose, the so-called Cursus Curiae 
Romanae. The careful index furnishes a quick way of getting at the 
meaning of terms on which the ordinary books of reference are not much 
help. The footnotes are replete with references to French, German, and 
Italian literature, but they impress one as being a little weak on the con- 
stitutional side, whereas a book like Werminghoff’s Verfassungsgeschichte 


* Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery down to the Time of Innocent III. 
By Reginald L. Poole. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, r1o15. 
xvi+211 pages. $2.75. 
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der deutschen Kirche im Mittelalter (2d ed., 1913), or Sagmiiller’s Lehr- 
buch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (3d ed., 1914), or various learned 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia would have opened up the subject 
a little more, either directly or through references to literature. 

With its admitted shortcomings, the book is a stimulating introduc- 
tion to its subject. It usually has the effervescence and tang of a good 
set of lectures. While it lacks that clarity of structure which appeals toa 
retentive mind, this is to some extent compensated for by the author’s 
contagious enthusiasm for a field not without fascination for any student 
of mediaeval history and of vital importance to one who desires to study 
the Papacy from the sources. It should stimulate the study of papal 
diplomatic in England and America, particularly in view of the author’s 
remark (p. 134): “Every English Cathedral muniment room which I 
have examined contains large numbers of papal rescripts, in originals or 
copies, which are not to be found in the Registers.” 


Writ1am WALKER ROCKWELL 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Yorx 


CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS 


“*T believe in the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. That, 
I often say, is to me like a great line of poetry, a great musical phrase.” 
The phrase has more than beauty to Dr. Forsyth.’ Itis poetry believed 
in. This beauty is truth, and he is advocating the august reality of the 
One Catholic Church. It is spiritual reality, and he will not allow 
Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, or any other instituted body a monopoly 
of expression of the one reality. The unity of the church is not to be 
identified with any single polity. In Oxford or Cambridge we see 
various colleges; the university is the one spiritual reality in which these 
visible colleges inhere. So the true church is “the university of the 
churches.” 

Dr. Forsyth is pleading with the Free Churches of England to revive 
the dormant sense of the Church Catholic. Christianity has to struggle 
with its great antithesis, which is civilization. Civilization moves toward 
the Kingdom of God through successive phases of despotism, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and now democracy, but even democracy is not the Kingdom 
and must be dominated. To cope with the adversary in any of its 


Lectures on The Church and The Sacraments. By P. T. Forsyth. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. xiv-+289 pages. $2.00. 
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forms, Christianity must act in unity, but that unity cannot be attained 
by reabsorption in one historic form of Catholicism, Roman or Anglican. 
The ideal and the practically possible is, not a church empire, but the 
“United States of the church.” 

What then can federate the churches, since it may not be a common 
polity? It must be a common gospel, a renovated theology uttering 
that holy supernatural reality which is the dynamic, generative principle 
of the church. It must be the theology which exhibits the crisis of the 
divine conquest of the world. It is therefore the gospel of the Cross of 
Christ. Christ builds the church, not by his character or teaching, but 
by his atoning death, which redeems men from moral death. “We 
have no guarantee for the supreme thing, the divine thing, the eternal 
thing in God, namely His holiness, except the Cross, which alone enables 
us not only to love His love but to trust it absolutely and forever.” 

There are few who will not welcome this insistence on the idea of the 
Church Catholic which is a unity in the diversities of polity, but not all 
are ready to identify the word of God, which is the essence of Christianity, 
with the theological idea which has been the special characteristic of 
Dr. Forsyth’s preaching. Men hesitate to reduce the rich wealth of 
music to Wagner’s somber and tragic rhythms; many will decline to 
reduce the constraining holiness experienced in religion to the one historic 
event on which Dr. Forsyth insists. Is it in accord with the preaching 
of Jesus? Does it not collide with the Twenty-third Psalm? Does it 
not limit a confident faith to a class theologically competent? When 
Dr. Forsyth dramatically declares, “‘No Cross, no Christ, only a saint,” 
has he not conceded a manifestation of divine holiness apart from the 
atoning death ? 

This plea for the Church Catholic embraces an acute and interesting 
discussion of the sacraments as necessary for the life of the church, 
though not for the salvation of the individual. The gospel evokes 
worship, and worship culminates in sacramental acts. By baptism the 
church incorporates the believer into the body of Christ—a formal 
statement which is revitalized by translation into psychological terms, 
the psychology of the recipient’s experience and the social psychology 
of the group which acts. Through the breaking of the bread and the 
pouring of the wine—through the actions, not the material elements— 
Christ acts in real presence, consigning to the church the act of his 
death, presenting to men his finished sacrifice. 

This presentation is fortified by historical knowledge and shows 
a penetrating comprehension of recent thought. The defect of 
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Dr. Forsyth’s literary quality is his incessant brilliancy or cleverness, 
his pungent epigrams, his telling phrases. They are striking but often 
they are irritating, because incongruous with the mood of the theme. 


Francis A, CHRISTIE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


ANGLICAN DISCUSSIONS ON DOCTRINE AND 
CHURCH UNION 


Two books written by three clergymen of the Church of England 
will be of most direct interest to members of that communion, but of 
much interest, too, to all Christian thinkers, for the problems they 
consider are common to all Christians and pressing upon all who are 
called Protestant, evangelical or reformed. One of these books‘ consists 
of a written debate between Dr. W. Sanday, the famous New Testament 
professor of Oxford, and Mr. N. P. Williams, chaplain-fellow of Exeter 
College of the same university. The thesis of Dr. Sanday is that the 
content of Christian tradition—that is, the substance of the great historic 
creeds—is continuous, permanent, and true, while the form—that is, 
not only the words but the concepts which they express—are to some 
extent temporary and must be superseded. Mr. Williams affirms the 
unchangeable character of both form and content. The discussion is 
opened by a-paper setting forth Dr. Sanday’s views. This is followed 
by Mr. Williams’ answer, and so the discussion continues until each has 
written three papers. 

Dr. Sanday’s statement of the principle of the modernist is interesting 
and probably as good as could be made by the many men who feel bound 
to accept the truths revealed in modern science and thought and at the 
same time are required by the rules of their church to assent to ancient 
and fixed symbols. He says on page 13: 


The principle which enables our young men to accept the Creeds is 
that which I have had in view throughout this paper, the principle of the 
relativity of expression. They believe that the creeds are true, not so much in 
the minute technical detail which was in men’s minds at the time when they 
were composed, as on broad spiritual lines. They would not deny the technical 
details; they believe that they all had a certain relative rightness in the periods 

* Form and Content in the Christian Tradition. A Friendly Discussion between 
W. Sanday and N. P. Williams. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. xv+ 
167 pages. $2.00 net. 
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that understood and could assimilate them; they are perfectly ready to believe 
that the good Providence of God presided over the whole evolution. But they 
none the less believe that God has “provided some better thing for us, that 
they without us should not be made perfect.” 


The usefulness of such a formula is so great at the present time that one 
can overlook the absurdity of saying, “I believe a and b and ¢, etc. (only 
some of these things I don’t really believe, although I wouldn’t on any 
account deny them),” since the conditions which the formula meets 
are as absurd as the formula. ; 

Dr. Sanday holds (p. 42) that the questions relating to the meta- 
physical nature of the Godhead “are rightly answered in the words of 
the Creeds.” The sharpest conflict between his position and that of 
Mr. Williams, so far as the matter of the creeds is concerned, is with 
regard to historical or supposed historical events. “The Virgin Birth, 
the physical Resurrection and physical Ascension are all realistic expres- 
sions,” he says on p. xiii, “adapted to the thought of the time, of ineffable 
truths which the thought of the time could not express in any other way.” 
The truths, then, which these expressions were intended to set forth are 
for Dr. Sanday “ineffable,” and he would not affirm them as historical 
facts in this form, or deny them, since they still stand for truths. But 
Mr. Williams insists that they are either historical facts just as they 
stand, or they are not; they are either true or false with no 
possible third position, and for him they are absolutely and literally 
true. 

The interest of this discussion would warrant a much longer account 
than our space will permit. But reference must be made to the dis- 
tinctive feature of Mr. Williams’ argument in.which he begs the whole 
question by claiming an “intuition” that these creeds are true in every 
detail on account of the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit in 
their formation. He affirms (p. 32) his belief “in the immanent personal 
presence of God the Holy Ghost in the Catholic Church . . . . inspiring 
the whole nexus of dogmatic development so intimately and pervasively 
that each doctrine, as it took shape, assumed precisely that form which 
the Holy Spirit foresaw would most perfectly preserve the essential 
content till the end of time.” ‘The assumption of this belief, he says 
(p. 38 and elsewhere), “rests upon an intuition,” and (p. 162), he says: 
“Of course, I quite admit that this ‘intuition’ or ‘categorical imperative’ 
constitutes a valid argument only for me and others who are conscious 
of it. I cannot really argue with anyone who altogether repudiates 
possessing it, nor do I pretend to be able to prove to such a one that he 
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ought to possess it.” This position, amazing as it is pitiful in one who 
manifests otherwise a remarkably clear and frank power of thought, 
expression, and logical analysis, would consistently preclude his argu- 
ment with Dr. Sanday or anyone else who differed with him on just the 
points under discussion, since he claims an immediate intuition that the 
traditional position which he defends is absolutely correct, and renounces 
any power or ambition to prove the correctness of this intuition. There 
is this advantage in his assertion, that it makes explicit what probably 
underlies the faith or supposed faith of a multitude of his brethren in 
the Anglican as well as in the Catholic churches. The obvious answer 
to his position is that his assumption bears none of the marks of an 
intuition and has all of the characteristics of an induction made from 
insufficient premises. The intuition which Mr. Williams thinks he has 
of the “infallibility of the church” has no meaning or value except as 
carefully defined. The details involved in such a definition are evidently 
justified, if at all, by history, and are inconceivable as the products of 
intuition. His “intuition” then, that a certain body, defined in terms 
and by data furnished by history, is in certain historical actions infallible, 
i.e., absolutely correct and unable to be otherwise than correct, is the 
most astonishing compound that an intelligent man could think of 
calling by that name. And if there be any conceivable tests of the truth 
of the various details of the creeds, which Mr. Williams’ “intuition” 
perceives to be divinely formulated, other than the “intuition” itself— 
and this Mr. Williams explicitly acknowledges, at least in the matter 
of the assertion of events in human history, such as the virgin birth— 
we have the anomalous situation of an “intuition” (equivalent in value 
and self-evident character to an axiom) which would be instantly dis- 
proved by certain very conceivable facts of history, if they should be 
discovered. Such an intuition is indeed a very unsubstantial foundation 
for such a heavy superstructure. 

Mr. Williams feels, as a result of his careful analysis of Dr. Sanday’s 
words, that they are not far apart in their views at the close of the dis- 
cussion. This optimistic conclusion seems explicable only through his 
failure to comprehend the immense difference in ideas which the words 
expressed. Dr. Sanday admits “we have not yet succeeded in reaching 
very much common ground” (p. x). Nevertheless the discussion may 
be very valuable indeed if it will help Anglican clergymen or others to 
indulge in the distasteful occupation of thinking. 

An opponent, less gentle than Dr. Sanday to the extremes of “high 
church” doctrine and principle, is found in William Leighton Grane, 
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prebendary of Chichester. He has written a strong book’ on the evils 
of the present condition of disunion among the fragments of the Christian 
church and the urgent necessity and proper methods of bringing about 
reunion. Mr. Grane finds a vital relation between “the disunion in the 
Christian Church and the fierce fighting in the nominally Christian 
world,” the latter to furnish a new and great motive for the changing 
of the former condition. ‘The Church’s Founder” he says (p. 6), 
“made fundamental the principle of putting first things first. Early 
Christendom adhered to that principle and remained one. Later 
Christendom did not, and became divided.” The remedy, then, is to 
return to the earlier condition or spirit of putting first things first, of 
valuing the unseen more than the seen, the spiritual more than the 
material or formal. 

Mr. Grane writes in the first place for Anglicans. They have long 
been lamenting the sin of schism—on the part of other Christians. 
They have generally, in recent years, stood out against any movement 
or tendency which would help to bring them into closer accord with 
other Protestant churches, on the principle that that would separate 
them the more from the Roman and Greek Catholic churches, which were 
at the same time /arger bodies of Christians than any of the Protestant 
groups, and also were parts of the true, original, historic Catholic 
church, as the Church of England itself was, whereas nonconforming 
Protestants were mere schismatics, to whose organizations the very name 
of “church” should be denied. That this interpretation of the situation, 
although perhaps largely true from the standpoint of outward historical 
organization, is false when one considers the vital and spiritual elements 
involved, the author makes clear in a careful argument, based both on 
undeniable historical facts and on spiritual principles. 

There is at present no hope for reunion of the Anglican church with 
either the Greek or the Roman Catholic bodies, on account of the doc- 
trines and principles of the latter two organizations. The doctrine of 
the infallibility of the pope, promulgated in the Vatican Council of 1870, 
put the finishing touch upon the barriers which the Roman church has 
for many centuries been building against all other organizations. The 
authorities of this body have never shown the slightest sympathy with 
any movements toward the reunion of Christendom other than complete 
submission to their own claims and sway. In 1849, Emperor Nicholas, 
speaking for the Eastern church, said: “The true Faith survives in 

* Church Divisions and Christianity. By William Leighton Grane. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. xii+-293 pages. $2.00. 
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Russia only; in the West it is utterly lost,” and in the Constructive 
Quarterly for March, 1913, Archbishop Platon, of the Greek Orthodox 
church in America, wrote: “Though it might seem that no church is 
closer to the Orthodox than is the Roman Catholic, yet the distance 
between them . . . . is almost immeasurable.” 

If Anglicans would accept this abundantly proved fact that at 
present reunion with either of these two “Catholic” bodies on any other 
terms than submission and absorption is impossible, they would take a 
long step toward the possibility of a reunion of reformed Christendom, 
which itself might be the strongest force to bring about a change of 
attitude on the part of the “Catholic” bodies. That a union of Protes- 
tant Christians is not only the first step, but would be of immense sig- 
nificance even from the standpoint of numbers, is proved by the figures 
given by Mr. Grane in his chapter on “ Anglican Opportunity.” Com- 
paring available statistics for 1700 with those for 1900, we find that 
Greek church adherents had grown from 33 to 128 millions; Roman, 
from go to 242 millions, but adherents of the reformed churches (Prot- 
estants) from 32 to 520 millions. These figures certainly indicate a far 
greater vitality on the part of the Protestant communions—which 
should have some spiritual significance—and show that a united Protes- 
tant church, if it should be realized, would include the large majority of 
Christians and thus have at least some better claim to the name “Cath- 
olic”’ than the Greek or Roman bodies. 

The only thing for the Anglican church to do, then, to promote unity 
is to use all available means for the reunion of Protestant Christendom. 
The current ideas most hostile to the growth of spiritual fellowship, and 
hence unity, between members of the Anglican church and other reformed 
churches, Mr. Grane finds to be, (1) “the idea that Anglican discipline 
requires the banning of adult Christians from participation in the 
Eucharist except they be confirmed; and (2) the idea that Episcopacy 
was in such manner instituted at the first as to preclude Churches without 
Bishops in one of the recognized successions from being accounted 
Churches at all.” (p. 154). The author gives a careful and convincing 
argument that both these ideas are historically false and spiritually 
un-Christian. He is too much of an Anglican to admit the conceivability 
that the episcopal system itself may be one of the causes of the bigotry 
and narrowness in the Episcopal church which has encouraged, when it 
has not forced, true Christians to found and maintain other and non- 
Episcopal organizations. But he powerfully insists that the fruits of the 
spirit, to be found as well in nonconforming as in Episcopal communions, 
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are ample proofs of the presence in them of the Spirit of Christ, and hence 
of the existence of his body, the church. 

. The primary means for the reunion of Protestant (and indeed all) 

. bodies of Christians is suggested in the principle of “putting first things 
first,” the inner before the outer, the spirit before the form of organiza- 
tion. The central doctrine and foundation of Christianity is belief that 
God is love. The author quotes from the Episcopal Charge of the Bishop 
of Carlisle in 1916, wherein the Bishop speaks of the glorious ideal of 
true catholicity—the catholicity of Christ: “The primary facts in 
Christianity are the Fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ, 
goodness through the Holy Ghost, and the universal brotherhood of men. 
Let us teach these things, preach these truths, live these realities.” 

Mr. Grane’s book is splendid in literary style and overwhelmingly 
convincing in argument. Much of it has its principal interest for the 
Episcopal churches in England and English-speaking countries, but its 
central appeal is fitted to move all Christians, and to move them toward 
the true unity of the spirit which will sooner or later show itself in the 


outward forms of federation or corporate union. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Wasaincton, D.C. 


A NEW BOOK ON NIETZSCHE 


The author of a new book on Nietzsche’ is a Cambridge (England) 
scholar, with a dozen books to his credit. He lectured at Harvard in 
1911 and at the General Theological Seminary, New York, in 1913. 
This volume comprises lectures delivered in May, 1915, at Lake Forest 
College (Illinois) on the Bross Foundation. 

America needs all the Nietzsche books it will read, provided they 
truly set forth the philosophical forerunner of the atrocious war and 
sound the counter-charge; provided they Jay the Nietzschean devils 
they raise. One regrets that it was thought advisable, in a then neutral 
country, to say almost nothing of Nietzsche’s relation to the war, which 
mainly drew attention to him—a relation Dr. Figgis at once recognizes 
and veils under the familiar Sir Christopher Wren epitaph, “Circum- 
spice.” 

The book is poorly named; one reaches page 288 before learning that 
the title is meant to describe Christ’s gospel rather than Nietzsche’s. 

* The Will to Freedom; or the Gospel of Nietssche and the Gospel of Christ. By 
John Neville Figgis. New York: Scribner, 1917. xiii+-320 pages. $1.25. 
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Yet the antithesis is not between power and freedom, but between power 
and love. The book is scholarly, interesting, profitable, with chapters, 
however (those on “Originality” and “Charm”), which do little to 
expound or counteract the doctrines whose fruitage in world-war proves 
that, in Germany at least, philosophy does bake bread. 

Dr. Figgis is essentially aristocratic in social theory and thinks almost 
as little of democracy as Nietzsche himself. An effort appears through- 
out to reduce the distance between Nietzsche and Christ. As a result 
of his habit of balancing text against interpretation, his criticism is 
seldom forthright. Nietzsche’s cardinal doctrines are so violently 
anti-Christian that a task of sophistical jugglery faces a writer who under- 
takes to make him out a near-Christian. He rejects the common opinion 
that Nietzsche’s ethic is one of pure selfishness, apparently on the 
ground that the unescapable inconveniences of the selfish life become 
“sacrificial ’’ when endured for still more selfish supermen! He ascribes 
to the self-styled anti-Christ remedial criticisms of Christianity to which 
Nietzsche would never have condescended. He seems anxious to ab- 
solve him from “ unintentional’? consequences. Nietzsche’s relation 
to Kant or to Max Stirner, moreover, is of interest mainly to foot- 
on-the-fender philosophy-tasters. The public needs plain statement 
of the fiercest charge the Nietzscheans can make against Chris- 
tianity and democracy, and then a thoroughgoing demolition of their 
trenches. 

“Nietzsche is a good tonic, but a bad food,” rightly declares Dr. 
Figgis. But his book contains more testimony to the tonic than caution 
against the food. Wilkes Booth’s pistol and Zuloaga’s “Nude Cour- 
tesan’’ need less apologetic appreciation and more convincing damna- 
tion. Against Nietzsche a criticism is demanded that will go “smashing 
across the footlights” to savingly reach prospective victims. Shades 
of literary excellence among his fallacies, mwances of the poetic tempera- 
ment, remote springs of the doctrine in this or that prognostic—these 
imponderables, charitably discussed, tend rather to multiply the 
captives chained to his chariot, and to sendsthe sword of Nietzsche into 
the heart of still other Belgiums. 

The writer is often a victim of the understatement, as when he 
blandly remarks, “Certain dangers attach to the doctrine of Nietzsche.” 
One asks, Is the man himself morally awake? There is not sufficient 
evidence that he has stood in full view of the cult’s supreme hope: a 
Christianity annihilated, its morality reversed, a world for coming 
centuries culturally deflected from Christian ideals to those of early 
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Grecian and Norse-Teutonic paganism. One feels at times that the 
author is a better critic of Christianity than of Nietzsche. 

Many passages, the last chapter especially, show genuine depth of 
thought. There is evidence of soul-anguish over the clash between 
despotism and democracy. One wishes for the sake of the larger public 
that the ample note citations were translated. There is a good index. 


W. C. A. WALLAR 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


WAR-TIME SERMONS: 


The three volumes of sermons from well-known English and Scotch 
scholars and preachers, though published the third year of the war, can 
hardly be called war sermons. The first volume, by the late Professor 
Gwatkin of Cambridge, is made up of sermons all preached just previous 
to the war, and the only immediate reference to the war is in a striking 
letter in the brief but interesting memoir with which the book opens. 

Dr. Garvie’s sermons, while all preached before the war from notes, 
have been written for publication since the war began and have a few 
unmistakable references and lessons. 

Professor Paterson’s book alone has sermons preached directly in 
view of the religious problems awakened by the world-contest. 

All three preachers are marked by a wonderful reserve, the quietness 
and strength of spiritual elevation of men who see beyond the cloud-rack 
to the shining of the sun, and would help men into that fellowship with 
God that no earthly trial and struggle can shake. 

It is said that a pastor at an English university during the first 
year of the war made every sermon into a battle call and every service 
into a recruiting station; but, after he had spent six months among the 
troops and also felt the losses of his people, his sermons took a new tone 
and dealt more fully with central religious truths. 

Dr. Gwatkin had the distinction of being at home in two worlds. 
For forty years he worked upon snails and the history of the church, 
“‘Sandwiching his beasts amongst his Fathers.” His preaching was 
only occasional, but he has a singularly fresh and personal manner. He 

*The Sacrifice of Thankfulness. By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1917. xxiv-+166 pages. 4s. 6d. 

The Master’s Comfort and Hope. By Alfred E. Garvie. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1917. xiv-+239 pages. 45. 6d. 

In the Day of the Ordeal. By W.P. Paterson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917. 
262 pages. 4s. 6d. 
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said in an address to candidates for holy orders: “Don’t tell lies, ahd 
don’t have a dusty Bible.” And to one of his students he wrote: “If 
you are not yourself a sermon, you will never make one. There is always 
one text in your power, and it will do to begin upon—unvarying tender- 
ness to the wayward little ones, who are only a little lower than the 
angels.” It was this humanness that made him a historian and an 
interpreter. ‘The sacrifice of thankfulness,” the theme of the first 
sermon, is the spirit of them all. He has the freedom of sonship and 
therefore rejoices in life. The sermons have great directness and sim- 
plicity, like one talking to another on the highest themes. The author 
has a fearless social message: he gives the Spirit’s word to modern 
England. And now and then he breaks out into prophecy. “The old 
landmarks are vanishing which our fathers have set in church and. 
state; and no mere power of the sword can check any longer the divisions 
of nation set against nation, and class against class, and man against his 
fellowman. From east and west we hear the multitudinous voice of 
expectation as the sound of many waters; yet men’s hearts are trembling 
in half-unconscious waiting for some great message from the gathering 
darkness of the whirlwind and the storm in which the Lord our God 
reveals himself.” And after the war he writes: “Some there are who 
doubt of love, now that hell is loosed on earth as it never was loosed 
before. But there is nothing new: it is only Job’s old question, and in 
Christ we know more than Job. He that spared not His own son, how 
shall he not be guiding us all in love?” 

Dr. Garvie, principal of New College, London, a theological school of 
the Congregationalists, is an expository and extemporaneous preacher. 
Though a teacher of theology, he is especially interested in preaching 
and has written a most suggestive and practical book for lay preachers. 
The Master’s Comfort and Hope has twenty sermons in exposition of the 
words of Jesus given in John 13:31—14:31. The sermons are closely 
thought out, every word and clause made to yield its suggestion, dealing 
fearlessly yet reverently with the mysteries of faith, not hesitating to 
give the results of the scholar’s investigation, yet having in view the 
strengthening of the religious life. 

. The sermons are full of fine examples of explanation, deep analyses 
of life, and the effort to get back of the form of words and creeds to spirit- 
ual principles. The sermons are entirely free from undue stress and all 
rhetorical exaggeration. 

There are many discussions that touch the thought of the church as 
well as its practical life—such questions as progress and reverence, the 
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relation between the objective and subjective elements in religion, the 
differences between the religion of law and that of ideal, and the use of 
critical questions in the pulpit. The book is food for mind and spirit, 
and one wishes to read the whole. Still they are the scholars’ work far 
more than the preachers’. One can hardly imagine an American audi- 
ence listening to them, they are so minutely drawn—without the few 
bold lines of the etcher. Few of our people have the biblical knowledge 
and religious experience to feed on such preaching. They were written 
out evidently in part to comfort his own lonely heart. There are 
repeated references to private sorrow, but not a touch of the auto- 
biographical sermon in them. 

There is no new doctrine in the sermons, but the method is certainly 
modern. 


There can be no doubt as to what is the order of faith for most men to-day. 
There may be some thinkers who are led to Christianity by way of theism; 
but most men whose faith is not an inheritance, but an achievement, have 
come to God because they were first drawn to Christ. Not a few men to-day 
must begin with the Synoptic Gospels and the human Jesus. As a man 
studies, meditates on, becomes absorbed in, and comes under, the influence 
of this literary testimony, the historical reality of Jesus as truest teacher, 
best example, most loving friend, lays hold upon him Slowly yet surely 
he comes to feel that he needs, and that Jesus is, more than teacher, example, 
friend; and only one word can express what that is, even Saviour [pp. 45-46]. 


The volume of Dr. Paterson’s has this dedication: ““To my wife and 
in memory of our sons, R. S. Paterson, Second Lieutenant, Royal Field 
Artillery, Neuve Chapelle, 11th March, 1915, W. P. Paterson, Captain, 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Delville Wood,-31st July, 1916.” That 
tells the story of heroism and sacrifice, of sorrowful loss and proud 
memory. And it isnot hard to read between the lines of these strong and 
noble utterances. There is the characteristic reserve of the Scotch 
pulpit, silence about the most sacred and personal events, but still more 
the loss of personal grief in the contemplation of God’s ways and the 
attempt to mediate his help to other wounded and broken hearts. 
Dr. Paterson is a theologian, the worthy successor of Dr. Flint, and 
does not hesitate to attempt the justification of God’s ways and to inter- 
pret sorrows and trials as ways to new life. Keenly sensitive to the 
difficulties of faith, his own faith is unshaken. He has the social con- 
science and speaks strong and wise words concerning the social mission 
of the church. Particularly timely and fearless is the discussion of the 
present problems of the family in “Spots on the Love Feasts.” “In the 
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Day of the Ordeal,” “The Way of God with the Nation,” and “The Way 
of God with the Individual” interpret the spiritual meaning of war. 
Why the war? “It is because Europe, while Christian in name, has 
remained essentially pagan in its public policy—its nations on the 
whole following the natural lusts, and only playing with the principle of 
human brotherhood, that the Continent which was the chosen home of 
civilization has been transformed into a chaos and an Inferno.” He is 
no blinded patriot, but sets forth the struggle in the light of history and 
God’s purpose of good. “If analogy may be trusted, the unexampled 
conflict should bring a harvest of spiritual results. The great struggles 
of the past have often been followed by a remarkable stimulation of the 
higher life of humanity, and by the subsequent appearance of a genera- 
tion of great men. We already see the beginnings of a moral conver- 
sion. The mark of the children of the new age will surely be that self 
will be less central in their thinking than it was in ours. We may also 
confidently look forward to a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit” 
(p. 262). 


Artuur S. Hoyt 
AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


INDIAN AND IRANIAN MYTHS 


There are no satisfactory scholarly works which treat the develop- 
ment of Indian or Iranian mythology in a historical way. Keith and 
Carnoy are to be congratulated on the success of these first attempts 
at a synthesis.‘ Both accounts well fulfil their purpose as popular sum- 
maries; both will also prove valuable to specialists. Keith and Carnoy 
have both contributed much in the past to the solution of special prob- 
lems of detail, but both have also been interested in the general develop- 
ment of ideas and have tried to trace the bearing of details on the more 
general problems involved. The judgment of the former is sober and 
keeps very close to facts; the latter is more speculative and venturesome 
in the projection of facts into theories. 

Keith devotes two chapters to the Rig-Veda, one to the Brahmanas, 
two to the Epic, one to the Puranas, one to Buddhism, one to Jainism, 
one to Modern Hinduism. Carnoy divides his treatment of Iranian 
myths into discussions of the wars of gods and demons, of myths of 


t The Mythology of All Races. Vol. VI: Indian by A. B. Keith; Iranian by A. J. 
Carnoy. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1917. ix-+-404 pages, 5 figs., 44 pls. $6.00. 
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creation, of the primeval heroes, of legends of Yima, of traditions of the 
kings and Zoroaster, and of the life to come. Fourteen pages of notes 
refer to passages in the sources or give references on disputed points. 
Thirty-four pages are devoted to a carefully chosen bibliography, 
including a digest of all the articles in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia which 
bear on Indian and Iranian mythology. 

Keith keeps strictly to the main line of mythology and offers little 
on the development of myth to legend, folklore, and traditional history. 
Carnoy devotes much space to this latter development in the Persian 
epic. In India the material is so vast and the historical background so 
obscure that no treatment of the subject could be satisfactory at present. 
Much of the material of the so-called Indian mythology is Dravidian 
or Munda rather than Aryan, but it is impossible, as yet, to distinguish 
Aryan from Dravidian with any certainty. 

The most satisfactory chapters of Keith are those on the Rig-Veda, 
the Brahmanas, and the Epic. The mythology of the Puranas, of 
modern Hinduism, and of Jainism is sketched cursorily in only the broad- 
est and most general outlines. The chapter on Buddhism, the most 
difficult one to write, is the least satisfactory of all. Here Keith’s touch 
is much less firm and sure than in the earlier chapters. Keith feels 
assured (p. 188) that no Buddhist text can be proved to be as early as 
two hundred years after Buddha’s death. So much can be granted, but, 
if this assumption is made, it is impossible to argue, as Keith does, that 
we have in the Pali canon “the authority of Buddha himself” for several 
important mythological details. In India myth and legend develop 
with amazing rapidity, and two hundred years are not to be dismissed 
lightly. If no text can be assigned positively to the period within two 
hundred years after Buddha’s death, there is no certainty that the im- 
portant mythological matters assigned in the texts to Buddha himself 
can be earlier than two hundred years after the death of Buddha. It is 
becoming more and more certain that the Pali texts represent the ideas 
of only one sect. Different groups of monks interpreted the enigmatical 
teachings of Buddha according to their own thoughts and feelings. The 
Pali canon does not give us the unified tradition of Buddhism before the 
early split into sects. Much that is represented as the utterance of 
Buddha himself may be due to speculative accretion generations after 
his death. The “thus I have heard” is no more proof of originality 
than the corresponding formula in the Mahayana texts. Further, 
many elements in the life of Buddha himself, if the traditions are based 
on any real memories of the Master, show that he himself lived a life 
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of ministry nearer in many ways to the Bodhisattva ideal of the 
Mah4y4na than to the Arhat ideal of the Hinaydna. 

Both Keith and Carnoy (pp. 5, 25, 30, 263-65) refer to the names 
found in the Hittite tablets at Boghaz-keui as Indo-Iranian and draw 
from them important conclusions concerning the relation of Indo- 
Iranian to Babylonian mythology. The reviewer has tried to show in 
an article in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
(1917, pp. 261-82) that the matters involved are, as yet, purely linguistic 
ones on which no historical conclusions should be based. 

Keith argues here, as elsewhere, that Krishna was originally a 
vegetation-god become anthropomorphic. He is over-skeptical of the 
possibility of men becoming gods in India. The classical prejudice 
against euhemerism is invalid in Hindu mythology. In the case of 
Krishna it is much easier to explain the mythology as a later accretion 
(as in the cases of Buddha and Mahfvira) than as fundamental. The 
reviewer can interpret the figure of Krishna in the epic only as a man 
deified. Thae Krishna (son of Devaki) of the Chandogya Upanishad 3, 
17, 6 cannot be lightly dismissed as not identical with Krishna (son of 
Devaki) of the Epic just because the identification invalidates a theory 
that Krishna must be a sun-god or a vegetation-god. The passage in 
Patanjali (150-140 B.c.), which Keith (p. 126) interprets as proving the 
performance of a vegetation rite in connection with Krishna, does not 
disprove the theory that Krishna was originally a human figure. Where 
among the vaguely anthropomorphic figures of early Hindu mythology 
is there one which has become so human, so concrete in outline, as the 
Krishna of the epic? Rama, perhaps? But it is by no means certain 
that Rama is a purely mythical figure. 

On page 177 Keith follows Garbe in interpreting the Qvetadvipa 
story as having reference to contact of the Hindus with a Nestorian 
community, settled on an island in Lake Balkash. The recent evidence 
concerning the Nestorians collected by Pelliot in T’oung Pao (1914, 
pp. 623-44) conclusively disproves Garbe’s theory, at least so far as 
present evidence goes. Garbe’s arguments against Weber’s identifica- 
tion of Qvetadvipa with Alexandria are conclusive. The story seems 
to be purely mythological. It may belong to the same development 
which resulted in the descriptions of Sukhdvati in the Buddhist texts. 
There is no need of interpreting dvipa as referring to any actual island. 
It may be connected with the dvipas of Hindu and Jain cosmology. 

Carnoy has done well to call attention to the many curious coin- 
cidences between Iranian myths on the one hand and Indian and 
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Babylonian myths on the other. Little can be deduced from such coinci- 
dences at present, but some day, when more historical evidence is 
available, comparisons such as these will be of the greatest value. 


WALTER EvGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 


Brown, Witt1am Apams. Modern Missions in the Far East. A Report Pre- 
pared by Professor Brown, as Union Seminary Lecturer on Religion in the 
Far East, for the Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 1917. 76 pages. Circulation private. 


The importance of this report greatly outweighs its size. It gives us the reflec- 
tions of a scholar and a theologian who is keenly alive to the innumerable problems and 
demands of the modern missionary movement and who writes from first-hand evidence. 
Some of his suggestions are worthy of especial cognizance, as, e.g.: (1) the need for a 
readjustment of missionary administration by more frequent visits to the fields on the 
part of executive officials of the boards, or, failing that, placing greater responsibility 
on the resident missionaries; (2) the ever-increasing demand for co-operation among 
the various Christian bodies on the field; (3) the moral demand that institutions for 
higher education on the field must be efficient; (4) the conviction that, as theology 
needs restatement in the light of actual experience, the mission field will make a 
real contribution to this restatement; (5) the unique opportunity for Christian forces 
to play a creative réle in the work of social and economic reform by applying Christian 
ideals to the regeneration of the social order; (6) the opening for an organization 
modeled after the Young Men’s Christian Association to operate on the family as a 
unit; (7) the economic and spiritual waste involved in the time of missionaries being 
so occupied with clerical duties that they have no leisure for research work which they 
are peculiarly fitted to do; (8) the supreme need of the discovery and training of 
strong personalities who shall become Christian leaders among their own peoples; 
(9) the contribution which the theological seminary can make (a) by furnishing 
facilities for the training of missionaries, the advanced training of missionaries on 
furlough and of selected leaders of the native church, (6) by setting apart oneor more 
representatives of the faculty for at least part-time service on the field, and (c) by 
promoting a healthy public sentiment in the church at home. 


A. S. W. 


Hartman, L.O. Popular Aspects of Oriental Religions. . New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1917. 255 pages. $1.35. 


The title of this volume expresses its precise nature. It is composed of six studies 
in the great oriental religions, viz., Korean animism, Chinese Taoism and Confucian- 
ism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and Zoroastrianism. In So short a volume it would 
be impossible to give a comprehensive treatment of so vast a field, and the author 
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recognizes that all that he can present are some conspicuous aspects. There is no 
attempt to deal with any of the critical problems involved in a scientific study. The 
book is designed to be a popular treatment. The method is comparative with the 
aim of showing the superiority of Christianity, and the author leans toward the super- 
naturalistic theory of the origin of religion. Remembering the method and purpose, it 
should be said that the book is written in an attractive literary style and is splendidly 
illustrated. It should inspire the beginner to delve deeper into the lore of the history of 
— A. S. W 


Horscu, Joun. Menno Simons: His Life, Labors, and Teachings. Scottdale, 

Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1916. 324 pages. $1.25. 

Alive to the singular neglect with which Menno Simons has been treated by 
biographers and translators, the writer has undertaken to tell the story of the reform- 
er’s life, and to elucidate the principles which he maintained, in a style educative and 
attractive to the young people of America. His purpose does not seem to have been to 
minister in any way to scholars, but rather to give a popular presentation that may be 
of service to the more thoughtful young people. The author is to be commended for 
the dispassion with which he sets forth events and issues which have been storm centers 
of controversy. As much may be said for the dignified manner in which he represses 
all hero-worship. In the space of two brief pages he interprets the significance. of 
Simons. He was not the founder of a church, but the most noteworthy religious leader 
of the Netherlands in the Reformation period. His writings are an indispensable source 
of information concerning the principles, aims, and life of one of the strongest religious 
parties of Reformation times. While in the affairs of the world he was by no means so 
prominent as the Reformers who represented the state-church Reformation, he was as 
an advocate of pure evangelical principles more than the equal of these men. The 
principle that the Scriptures are the only foundation for the doctrine and practices of 
the church he upheld more steadfastly than the leading Reformers. He understood 
the great missionary commission of the Lord to be valid for all time. He insisted on 
strict church discipline. In contrast to Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, he advocated the 
voluntary principle, rejecting the thought of a national church. 

The foregoing represents the author’s interpretation of Menno’s significance. 
Chapters that deviate somewhat from the course of biography are ‘The Anabaptists” 
(iii), ‘Menno Simons’ Relation to the State Church Reformation” (ix), “‘Menno’s 
Attitude to Rationalism” (x), “‘ Menno on Church Discipline” (xi), “Simons’ Attitude 
toward the Munsterites” (xiii), and ‘‘The Battenburgers and the Davidites” (xiv). 
About one-third of the volume is devoted to excerpts from Menno’s teachings. The 
selection has been made so wisely that the student possesses in this brief compass a 
representative body of Menno’s principles. One section catalogues Menno’s writings. 
An exhaustive bibliography is attached. The documentation is thorough. 

One could wish that such a fine-spirited, well-balanced, and informing biography 
had found expression in style a little more polished and animated. —_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Arnold, William R. Ephod and Ark 
(Harvard Theological Studies—III). 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
ag Minds ar 
Lutz, Henry Frederick. Early — 
lonian Letters from Larsa. (Yale 
Oriental Series. Babylonian Texts. 
Vol. II.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. xii+41 pages+ 
lvii plates. $5.00 

Wild, Laura H. The Evolution of the 
Hebrew People. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1917. Xi+311 pages. $1.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Arabic New Testament. New York: 
American Bible Society, 1917. 
Glover, T. R. The Jesus of History. 
New York: Doran, 1917. xiv+225 
. $1.00. 
ieux, S. G. Courtes gloses sur 
évangiles du dimanche. Paris: 
» pag Beauchesne, 1917. 429 pages. 
Tr. 4.50. 
Levesque, E. Nos quatre Evangiles. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1917. 


givii-tss2 po 5 Fr. 3.50. 

Burton. Records of 
Site Li Life of ene: New hee Doran, 
1917. xix 319 Pages 2.50. 

Stix, Henry S. The Three Men of a 
Chicago: Open Court ee OP 
call 101 $x. 

ink, J. = Het Eeawtgs Leven bij 

Paulus. Groningen, Hague: Wolters, 

1917. 174+1xx pages. Fi. 2.50. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Denifie, Heinrich. Luther and Luther- 
dom. Vol. I, Part I. (Translated by 
Raymond Volz.) Somerset, Ohio: 
Torch Press, 1917. li+465 

Reu, J. M. Thirty-five ton of Luther 

Research. Chicago: Wartburg Pub- 


lishing House, 1917. 155 pages. 
$1.25. 


DOCTRINAL 


Brandenburg, Walter E. The Philos- 
ophy of Christian Being. Boston: 

French & Co., 1917. 148 
pages. $1.20. 

Butler, Samuel. God the Known and 
God the Unknown. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1917. 


Philadelphia: Roger 
1917. xxiv+514 pages. $2.50. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Baldaeus, P meg 8 der 
Cnet Ltissbe I 
Marin Nijhoff, 1917. tooortees 


olen, Paul. The Gospel of Buddha. 
Chicago: Court Publishing Co., 
ol xxiv Abakent "De tues $1.00. 
7" “het, Verbongen Heydendors ( (Werken 
Uitgegeven door de Luischoten-Vereen- 
iging). The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1917. xliv-+220 pages, 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Blauvelt, Mary Taylor. Ultimate Ideals. 
Boston: ee French & Co., 1917. 
110 pages. $1. 
i. Loren M. Every Church Its 
Own Evangelist. New York: Meth- 
agri Book Concern, 1917. 162 pages. 


$0.5 
Hoyt, hates S. The Work of Preach- 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. 


en en 52 pages. 





